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IN A SERIES OF SUCCESS STORIES WITH THE LEGGE SYSTEM OF NON-SLIP FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


INSURANCE COSTS 


SLASHED 42% 








+ 











Legge floor polishes have also been approved as con- 
stant anti-slip protection by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and other leading organizations. 

HIS large organization had dangerously slippery floors. 


Constant slip and fall accidents boosted insurance rates, YOUR OWN FLOOR SAFETY ADVISOR 
until the insurance company itself stepped in ... advised a ' 
program of floor beauty-with-safety with the Legge System You get a complete advisory service with the Legge System. 
of Non-Slip Floor Maintenance. A trained Legge floor expert engineers the danger out of 
Accidents dropped 98% within a year. And down came your floors. He investigates your conditions . . . prescribes 
insurance premiums twice! .. . for total savings of 42%. a program for your needs . . . shows your maintenance 
staff proper methods . . . then checks results regularly. 
INSURANCE COMPANIES HAVE THE FACTS This tailor-made program actually costs less. One basic 
In many other institutions, office buildings and plants, polish treatment usually lasts months, sometimes years — 
casualty insurance companies have recommended the saves resurfacing labor, takes 25% less materials. And 
Legge System your floors are preserved; costly replacement made 
for non-slip unnecessary. 


floor beauty. 
Their safety rec- 
ords prove that 
Legge scientific 
maintenance 
makes floors 
lastingly non- 
slip; practically 


YOU SAVE THREE WAYS 


Lower maintenance costs ... prevent 
floor replacement . . . pay lower insur- 
ance premiums and fewer accident costs. 
How you can do all three is told in our 
free booklet, “Mr. Higby Learned About 
Floor Safety the Hard Way.” It’s yours 
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v Reduced Insurer’ 50% Lower eliminates without obligation. Clip this coupon to 
$ . . 
y¥ Maintenance ae UnnecessorY costly accidents. your letterhead and mail today. 


jp---------- 


WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 


i 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. | 
| 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
| Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free book, ‘Mr. 




















| Hi Learned About Floor Safety the 
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BITUMINOUS SERVES 
with a PROMPT 
LOSS PAYING RECORD 


No one knows the business value 
of prompt, cheerful handling of 
claims better than insurance agents. 
Bituminous boasts a loss-paying rec- 
ord that is indeed an asset to all of 
its agents. The Bituminous claim de- 
partment helps cement an insured’s 
employer-employee relationship by 
speedy, fair service . . . reduces in- 
surance costs by careful investiga- 
tion . . . employs capable and cour- 


teous claim men to help promote the 


agent’s 


When you represent Bituminous, 
you are supported by a_ prompi- 
paying claim service that results in 


satisfied policyholders and increased 


business. 


Guld with Situmtnous 


, IS 
prrvminous Easuarry 


ROCK ISLAND 1 


ASSETS OVER $17,000,000 


Specializing in: 


Liability 


s standing. 


Workmen’s Compensation . . 
Public Liability 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 


ILLINOIS 


. Comprehensive 
Property Damage ‘ 
Automobile Liability. 








STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporatiop 
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Insurance News 


PUBLICATION orriee, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. 
EXECUTIVi AND GENERAL OFFICES 
BEST BIILDING. 75 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK 


1947 Range August 
High sow 29, 1947 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ....... 85 78 79 
Aetna Insurance Company ............se0. 5644 43% 4% 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 48 3914 41% 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 76 6S 68 
American Alliance Ins. Company ........ 2054 17 19% 
American Automobile Ins. Company ..... 3 27% 324, 
American Casualty Company ............ 12 9% 11\ 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. 174 1444 16 
American Home Fire Assurance Company.. 10 10 10 
American Insurance Company (Newark).. 20 18 18% 
American Reinsurance Company ......... 311 241, 26%, 
American Reserve Insurance Company 1914 15% 16), 
American Surety Company ..............- 60% 514, 56, 
Automobile Insurance Oe ee 36 3 39 
Baltimore American Insurance Company.. 5% 4%) 5 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company. 74 62 1% 
Boston Insurance Company .............. i6 561 60 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ...... 19 211 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 29 44 
City of New York Insurance Company 14 15% 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 641 751, 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 1614 49 
Continental Insurance Company ........... 44%, 46 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company .......... 1 1% 
Employers Group Associates ............. 2514 281, 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation ..... 65 68 
Excess Insurance Company of America .. 8 7% 73 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 52 46 49 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 163 141 143 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Co. ...... 591 48 51% 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ......... 61 45 45 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ...... 99144 SS w 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark).. 14% 2 12% 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ....... 23 19 194 
General Reinsurance Corporation ........ 32% 2314 26% 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 18% 13% 15% 
Glens Falls Iisurance Company .......... 51% 42% 44 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company S548 7% ™% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company 25 16 18 
Great American Insurance Company ..... 315g 2644 2544 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ....... 27 23% 234 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ....... 110% D4 lg 100% 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 3914 3344 34 
Home Insurance Company ............... 2854 23% 25% 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company ..... 14% 12 12 
Insurance Company of North America oy 86 8044 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York.. 37% 32 Be 
Kansas City F. & M. Insurance Co. ...... 2 18% 20 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company j 4844 54 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 12% 8% 11% 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ............ 23 19% 21% 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company 8444 734% why 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation ... 29144 25 27 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. ... 614 53g 5% 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 43% 35 39 
National Casualty Company ............. 29 24% 27 
National Fire lnsurance Company ....... 55 43% 47% 
National Liberty Insurance Company 5% 5 5 
National Union Fire Insurance Company.. 170 13 - 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. (New). 30 291 2914 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ..... 25% 25% 27% 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company. 26 20 20 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 51 4044 45 
New York Fire Insurance Company ..... 123 10% 10% 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 80 73 7444 
North River Insurance Company ......... 25 20% 234% 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford.. 656 5 6% 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. .. 134 122 122 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The). 35 3 ~ 
Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. (The) (from 4/17). 34 28 34 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 103 91% 103 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............. dig 49 49 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company 23 16% 17% 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............. 95 724% 7 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company 10% 3% a% 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 37 32 3344 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 5 4% 4% 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas .... 2714 25 26 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 3% 2% 2H 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .......... 73% 63 69% 
Seaboard Surety Company «............... 561 44 4744 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) ..... 33 25% 26 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company.. 114% 102 109% 
Standard Accident Insurance Company ... 31 264 31 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 613 937 510 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ..... 45% 3914 43% 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ........... 5314 4744 w 
U. B. Guarantee Compaey «oo .0c.veccccsce 78% 68 00" 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 37% 31 338 
gd 
Enterea as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Alban rit N.Y. 
Under Act of M 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $5.00 Pe 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


yee tee 89 eR 1998 


* Based on Standard & Poor’s dail 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stoc 
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stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
s combined. 





CASUALTY FIRE 
1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
Ses. H.... 377.8 485.8 399.7 203.2 245.6 209.8 
Feb. 28..... 389.5 454.8 399.4 211.7 238.3 210.8 
eee 375.8 466.7 390.1 205.6 241.9 204.9 
Se ae 386.4 474.8 374.3 211.0 242.9 195.1 
May 3l..... 395.3 472.1 372.5 215.3 236.4 188.9 
June 30..... 402.9 464.9 383.2 213.1 229.7 199.9 
July 31..... 4005 461.6 382.0 206.9 226.8 197.9 
Aug. 31..... 403.5 449.0 381.0 207.6 222.5 193.7 
SS a 410.6 398.0 211.3 196.9 
> ae 433.8 396.8 228.0 196.1 
Nov. 30..... 448.2 394.0 227.6 193.7 
Dec. 3l..... 458.8 400.5 229.8 200.9 


NSURANCE shares continued to drift lower in Au- 
gust with fire stocks off two points to bring our index 
down to 193.69. Casualty stocks were fractionally lower 
at an index of 381 on a 1933 base of 100. Movements 
were within narrow ranges, and although minuses out- 
numbered plusses, the stocks running counter to the 
general trend registered gains as large as the losses 
reported by the leaders on the downside. 


Fire Stocks 


Largest losses (about 5% ) were registered by United 
States Fire, down three points to 49; Continental off 
over two points to 46 and Franklin, down one point to 
19. Running counter to the trend North River gained 
one point to 23 and National Fire rose two points to 47. 


Casualty Stocks 


While ten of the fifteen casualty stocks in our index 
registered declines only two were greater than 4%, 
Aetna Casualty, off three and a half points to 78 and 
Maryland Casualty, off half a point to 1114. Outstand- 
ing on the up side was Standard Accident, up nearly 
13% or three and a half points to 30%. New Amster- 
dam scored the next highest gain, a point and a half to 
mi followed by American Surety, up two points to 
014, 








Guarantees the True Spirit of 


Prespitality 


al 


THE DRAKE 


Outstanding in its facilities for business 

and professional conferences. Your inquiries 
are appreciated and will receive prompt 
attention. Communicate with G.E.R. Flynn, 


Director of Sales. 


Lhe 


DRAKE 


Ch “cage 


Edwin L. Brashears 
PRESIDENT 











W H —E E LD EX A thousand cards, each 


easily changed, none 
ever more than a finger- 
length away. Can't get 
lost or out of order. 


Both sides of the 
Wheeldex card are visi- 
ble, both sides useful 
without removal. Slot- 
punched cards slipped 
on or off at will. May 
be typed easily. 


A clever stabilizer 
holds Wheeldex auto- 
matically steady for 
hand-free reading, yet 
permits free spinning 
rotation. 












THE 1000 CARD FILE 
OF A THOUSAND USES 
NO BIGGER THAN YOUR PHONE AND JUST AS USEFUL 






Only imagination limits office, club and home 
use for Wheeldex Cub. 


Send for FREE colorful, fully illustrated ‘‘Cub 
Use’’ booklet and sample card. 


There are over 30 other Wheeldex units, large 
and small, for direct posted or reference records of 
every type. ‘““WHEELDEX THE ORIGINAL”’ has 
been enthusiastically used throughout the U. S. for 
over 15 years. Send for complete Folder G-6. 


Handsome in red trimmed black plastic with 
bright chromed steel base, Wheeldex Cub is at 


home in all surroundings. Order yours today. 
Only $17.50, F.O.B. factory. 
WHEELDEX MFG. CO., INC. 


53 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Annual Statement 1946 | 


ASSETS 
Stocks and Bonds .......... $4,143,192.65 
*Bonds—U. S. 
Government .$1,785,373.23 





*Bonds All 

ee 1,129,150.42 

*Stocks ...... 1,228,669.00 
NS are 71,978.25 
Pr. th. A. Motignges......5.. 102,592.45 


Cash in Banks and Office ... 
Premiums in Course of Col- 


1,233,211.75 


lection (Not over 90 days) 958,054.05 
Accrued Interest and Miscel- 
leneous Funds ........... 34,588.88 


Tota. Apmittep AsseTs. . .$6,543,618.03 
LIABILITIES 


Reserves for: 


Cl: occ. $2,437,448.49 
Unearned 

Premiums . 2,261,246.60 
Commissions . 210,145.13 
Tax Reserves 166,330.28 
Other 

Liabilities . 44,245.65 $5,119,416.15 
Voluntary 
Reserves 174,201.88 
ree 600,000.00 
Surplus ..... 650,000.00 





Surplus to Policvholders .... 1,424,201.88 

TNS: 76.-5:4:5 sie he aie $6,543,618.03 
*If bonds were carried at Market Values, 
the Surplus to Policyholders. would be 
$1,508,007.23. 


Anchor Casualty Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
es se ee ee 


6 





SURETYSHIP 


EDWARD C. STONE, 
The Employers’ Group 


NE particularly interesting 

matter ever to be remembered 

as to the surety business is 
that, when it is soundly underwrit- 
ten, it is indeed profitable although 
it is equally true that, when care- 
lessly underwritten, the heaviest of 
losses may ensue. 

Some agents still seem to think 
there is something mysterious about 
surety business, even though they 
may have come to realize that fidel- 
ity bonds are dishonesty insurance 

to be handled practically the same 
as other insurance risks. 

3ut a bit of thought drives away 
the mystery. Suretyship is not in- 
surance at all. It is a form of bank- 
ing. The surety company (and we 
can also say insurance company, be- 
cause most casualty insurance com- 
panies, write surety bonds or con- 
tracts) loans its credit to the extent 
of the penal sum of the bond or 
contract. Instead of advancing 
money to be put into the hands of 
the obligee of the bond (the one 
for whose benefit the bond runs, 
that is, to ensure the performance 
of some contract made by the ob- 
ligor or contractor for the benefit 
of the obligee or the one for whom 
the work is being done by the con- 
tractor or obligor) as collateral se- 
eurity for the performance of the 
contract thus guaranteed, the surety 
company lends its credit to the 
amount named as a penal sum in the 
bond of suretyship. 


Banking Proposition 


Surety bonds differ from insur- 
ance and fidelity bonds in that each 
risk stands on its own merits, just 
as each bank loan does. When con- 
sidering a surety risk, the company 
becomes for the moment a banker, 
deciding whether to make a loan. 
For that purpose, only 
sense and business judgment are 
needed. The first natural question 
is whether the applicant is honest. 
Has he enough financial strength to 


common 


pay the loan when due? Is he expe. 
rienced and resourceful enough to 
keep operating successfully, even 
though adverse conditions overtake 
him? If the underwriter is not satis- 
fied under all the surrounding con- 
ditions that the borrower will be 
able to pay the loan when due, then 
additional security is required in the 
form of collateral or indemnity or 
joint control, or some other safe- 
guard. In practice, only a small 
proportion of the surety bonds writ- 
ten require collateral security. 


The Odds 


Of course, the surety must always 
remember that the odds are around 
a hundred to one against it. If the 
principal meets his obligation in full, 
the surety gets only the small per- 
centage premium. If he defaults, 
the surety may have to pay the full 
amount of the bond. It must be re- 
membered also that the bond is a 
commitment which, in many in- 
stances, cannot be cancelled, even 
though it may run several years. 

Surety rates are basically service 
fees, intended to pay only the cost 
of handling plus a factor for errors 
of underwriting judgment, plus a 
factor for profit. The premium fund 
is not expected to pay losses, as is 
the case in insurance. Surety bonds 
are used in many different kinds of 
business transactions, so in each in- 
stance the underwriter must have a 
clear understanding of what the 
bond is to guarantee. Then he has 
only to decide, by a common sense 
method of reasoning, whether it 1s 
fairly certain that the principal will 
be able to perform his obligation. 

Just apply these simple principles 
and suretyship will have no terrors 
or mysteries for you. And keep im 
mind in these days when automo- 
bile business is profitless, good care- 
fully and underwritten 
surety business is most acceptable. 


—The Employers’ Pioneer 


selected 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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A. & H. MANUAL | 


FENTER'S Underwriter,” the 
newest manual for accident and 
health underwriters and the first to 
be written since 1931, will be off the 
press late this month. 
The first twenty-nine chapters of 
the more than 800 page book deals 
with underwriting instructions con- 
cerning moral hazards and a com- 
plete list of physical impairments, 
symptoms, diagnosis and prognosis, 
as well as important suggestions on 
the writing of sub-standard ratings 
on such histories as_ tuberculosis, 
cancer, syphilis and overweights. 

Mr. Penter has included sugges- 
tions regarding the use of riders on 
risks where sub-standard ratings are 
impractical. Since for many well 
known reasons, the elimination of 
riders wherever possible is most de- 
sirable, the medical or lay under- 
writer will find suggestions on sub- 
standard ratings not only important, 
but interesting. 

The manual section of the book 
covers thoroughly and accurately 
more than 350 diseases, as effected 
by recent medical discoveries and 
new drugs, such as penicillin and 
streptomycin, and their effect on 
prognosis and the underwriting of 
disability insurance. 

Author Jack Penter is Vice Presi- 
dent of InsurOmedic Life Insurance 
Company, President of the Accident 
and Health Claims and Underwrit- 
ters Association and Vice President 
of the Texas Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association and supports 
his preparation and research with 
twenty-seven years’ experience in 
the life, accident and health business. 
Sixteen years were spent with the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 
of Kansas City and for more than 
eleven years he was Chief Under- 
writer of the Great American Re- 
serve Insurance Company. 

A sample list of chapter headings 
includes: “The Female,” “Cancer,” 
“Rheumatic Fever,” and “Glands of 
Internal Secretion (Endocrinol- 
ogy),”’ ete., all of which were written 
in layman’s language by outstanding 
medical authorities. Illustrations 
round out the completeness and in- 
teresting qualities that mark each 
page of the work. Published by the 
Paramount Publishing Co., 108 N. 
second Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas. 
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1 You're dictating a letter to your SoundScriber. The phone 
rings. It’s a customer on long distance. You drop a 15-minute 
SoundScriber dise—flexible, feather-light—right on top of the 30-minute 
disc on your SoundScriber turntable and record this important call. 


2 The customer gives you a firm order for certain materials. 
You agree on prices, specifications and delivery instructions. Both 
sides of the conversation are recorded permanently on the 15-minute disc. 
— 
Ss) 3 You put still another SoundScriber disc on the turntable—a 
41-minute disc, right on top of the telephone recording disc—slide 
the recording head over and dictate a telegram.to your factory, or instruct 


your secretary to get the order in the works, with the telephone recording 
as confirmation. 


Then you resume your routine dic- 
tating on the 30-minute dise right where 
you left off a few minutes before. Want 
to refresh your memory? Play back the 
last few words, a whole paragraph, or 
the whole letter. The light beam indexer 
tells you exactly where to resume 
recording. 


with one-man efficiency and dispatch, 
with a minimum of interruption. No- 
where in the world will you find business 
communication on such a split-second, 
time-saving, high efliciency basis... 
except in thousands of other offices 
where SoundScriber electronic dise dic- 
tation is the mainstay of business 
Within this time—five minutes or so— anenammeressienai 
an important piece of business has been 
transacted from beginning to end. A 
complete, permanent running record 
has es made of every detail of the 
transaction, every instruction for its 
execution. And you completed the job— 


There is a great deal more to the 
SoundScriber story ... facts and figures 
that prove it the most economical, effi- 
cient business machine you could have 
in your office. Send the coupon today 
for the complete SoundScriber story. 







The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BL + { 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Please send me the complete SoundScriber 
Aas 
story. ay 
- 
¥ NAME 5S 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. <2 


Lory = 


: o----------- - 



































NEW PRICE LEVELS 
MEAN NEW 
INSURABLE VALUES 


Revised insurance coverage 
based on present appraised values 
prevents expensive over-insurance 
— hazardous under-insurance. It 


is the sure, safe, economical way. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
































INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1947 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA 
ON 


PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 


Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 








COMPANY 


DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance 
throughout the United States 
This summary 


company developments 
and Canada in recent months 


appears hereafter. includes notices of examina- 


tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 
ALABAMA 
Admitted 

George Rogers Clark Mutual Casualty Co Rockford, II 


Insurance Co 
Company..... 
ARIZ(¢ YN. \ 
Admitted 
Standard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Fort W< rth, Te Xas 


Provident Indemnity Life 
United Insurance 


. Philade Iphia, P, 
; Chicago, Ill 


Commercial 


ARKANSAS 
Admitted 
Combined Insurance Co. of America.. 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company......... 
CALIFORNIA 
Admitted 
Preferred Insurance Company 
COLOR ADO. 
Admitted 
American Farmers Insurance Company........ Phoenix, Ariz 
Citizens Fund Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Red Wing, Minn 


. Philadelphia, Pa 
. Baltimore, Md 


Grand Rapids, Micl 


Medical Protective Company BP eae ee as Fort Wayne, Ind 
Preferred Insurance Company........... Grand Rapids, Mich 
HAWAII 
Admitted 
Old Colony Insurance Company................ Boston, Mass 
LOW A 


Admitted 
ee. Serer 
KENTUCKY 
Admitted 
Assurance Corporation......New York, N. Y 


insurance Company... ..i..cs.ccess Lansing, Mich 


Wolverine 


Merchants Fire 


National Indemnity Company..................- Omaha, Neb 
INE 
Admitted 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company.......... Omaha, Neb. 
MARYLAND 
Admitted 
Ohio. Ineufance Company... os scccsscccece. Hamilton, Ohio 


MISSOURI 
Examined 

Automobile Dealers Mutual Insurance Co. .... Kansas City, Mi 
Independent Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........St. Louis, M 
Old American Insurance Company......... Kansas City, Me 
Old American Mutual Casualty Company....Kansas City, Me 
Old American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ... Kansas City, Mi 

MONTANA 

Incorporated 


Title Insurance Co. of Montana ...... . ... Helena, Mont 
Western States Casualty Company ............ Helena, Mont 
NEVADA 
Admitted 


Insurance Co. . Boston, Mass 

HAMPSHIRE 

Admitted 

Maine Bonding and Casualty Company ........ 

NEW YORK 

Admitted 

The Medical Protective Company 
Examined 

Argyle Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ........Argyle, “ Y 

Carolina Farmers Fire Insurance Co. ...... Brooktondale, “g 

) 


Massachusetts Indemnity 


NEW 


Portland, Maine 


Fort Wayne, Ind 


Charlton Fire Insurance Company .. Amsterdam, N. 
Citizens Casualty Co. of New York ........ New York, N. 
Farmers Fire Relief Assn. of Pompey & Fabius 


L afayette, N. Y 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ............ Franklin, N. Y 
General Exchange Insurance Corporation ....New York, N.Y 
Hebron Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. ........ Salem, N. ¥ 
Mohawk Valley Cooperative Fire Ins. Co. ....Fort Plain, N.‘ 
Montgomery & Fulton County Patrons Fire Relief Ass'n | 

Amsterdam, N.Y 
Motors Insurance Corporation ............New York, N. ¥ 


New York Printers & Bookbinders Mutual - Co. : 
° New York, N. ¥ 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. ... London, England 
Patrons Fire Relief Assn. of Madison County a 

New Woodstock, N.Y 


Best’s Fire and Casualty Nem 
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Sauquoit Valley Farmers’ Association ........ Sauquoit, N. Y. 
Venice Town Fire Insurance Company .......... Genoa, N. Y. 
Westchester & Putnam Patrons Fire Relief Ass'n. 

Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 
Wyoming County Patrons Coop. Fire Relief Ass’n 


Wyoming, N. Y. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Admitted 

American Republic Insurance Company ....Des Moines, lowa 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Admitted 
Electric Mutual Liability Insurance Co. .......... Lynn, Mass. 
Traders & Mechanics Insurance Co. .......... Lowell, Mass. 

Examined 
Beavertown Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Beavertown, Pa. 
Center Valley Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Kelly Station, Pa. 
Economy Mutual Fire & Storm Insurance Co. .. Norristown, Pa. 
Farmers & Mechanics Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ....Landisburg, Pa. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Centre Hall, Pa. 
Kishacoquilles Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Reedsville, Pa. 
Mifflin County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Lewistown, Pa. 
National Union Fire Insurance Company ...... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Union Indemnity Company ........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pine Creek Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Dayton, Pa. 
Universal Accident & Health Ass’n .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Admitted 
Penn Liberty Insurance Company .......... West Chester, Pa. 
Examined 
Automobile Mutual Ins. Co. of America ....Providence, R. I. 


Factory Mutual Liability Ins. Co. of America . Providence, R. I. 


TENNESSEE 


Admitted 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident Ins. Co. ....2 Anchorage, Ky. 
TEXAS 
Examined 
Atlantic Insurance Company .....52..sccessess Dallas, Texas 
Geli Emeuramce COMINGRY .... oc. c osc cccccccscces Dallas, Texas 
Houston Fire & Casualty Co. ............ Fort Worth, Texas 
VERMONT 
Admitted 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company ...... New York, N. Y. 
Centennial Insurance Company ............. New York, N. Y. 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Company....New York, N. Y. 
WISCONSIN 
Admitted 


Government Employees Insurance Company .Washington, D. C. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


Admitted 
American Mutual Liability Company .......... Boston, Mass. 
English & American Insurance Co., Ltd. ...... London, England 
ALBERTA 
Admitted 
Federal Insurance Company......... Raritan Township, N. J. 
United States Guarantee Company ..........} Yew York, N. Y. 
MANITOBA 
Admitted 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ..Providence, R. I. 
Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company ...... Vancouver, B. C. 


Svea Fire & Life Insurance Company, Ltd. Gothenburg, Sweden 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


SEPTEMBER 


!- 3. International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance 
Organizations, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

|- 4 Michigan Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

3-5 Society of Chartered Property & Casualty Underwriters 
annual meeting, Hotel Miramar, Santa Monica, California. 

4 6 International Association of Insurance Counsel, annual con- 
vention, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, New Jersey. 

8-10 Bureau of Personal Accident & Health Underwriters, annual 
meeting, Lake Morey Inn, Fairlee, Vermont. 

8-12 Association of Superintendents of Insurance for the Provinces 
of Canada, annual convention, Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper 
Park, Alberta. 

9-11 lowa Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Distinguished. service to agent 

and assured for more than 

237 years has earned the SUN 
its world-wide recognition. 
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im, we sell insurance, but what’s our insurance against los; 
of valuable records by FIRE ?”’ 


Pardon us, Jim... may we give an answer to that 
question? It’s this: without certified insulated equipment 
there’s no assurance against destruction of irreplaceable 
agency records and documents by fire. 

Remington Rand Safe-Cabinet equipment is designed 
to give your records recognized, certified protection, at 
the point of use. You get maximum security plus con- 


venience of operation—no tedious transporting of 


papers from files to vaults. 


[= 
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Remington Rand insulated 
equipment provides certified 
protection for every type of 
hand- and machine-posted 
record used in insurance agency 
operation. 


SEE OUR DISPLAY 


at Insurance Accountants 
Association Convention, Space 
No 5, Brighton Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. October 8 
through 10. 























You'll rest easier nights, knowing that should fire strike 
in your office building, you have real protection for 
applications, policies, dailies, correspondence, ledgers 
and expiration records. 

Remington Rand ‘Protection-at-the-point-of-use” in- 
sulated products protect vital papers and documents 
for agencies, home offices and branch offices throughout 
the world. You need this extra, certified security for 
your records! ; 





Remington Rand Safe-Files like all other Remington 
Rand insulated equipment, are constructed on the most 
advanced scientific principles, including rugged, mono- 
lithic, steel-reinforced insulation; certification of protec- 
tive qualities is given only after exposure to temperatures 


up to 1700°. 


— Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYST 





Don’t delay in providing this indispensable protection for 
your business. Call our office near you, or write Systems 
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Help in Easing 
the. 
Capacity Problem 


The resistance of companies, to the flood of 
offerings of larger and larger lines today, 
results not only from the strain on surplus about 
which we read so much but also from the burning 
rate of our country's property which has reached 
the point where the underwriter is skeptical of 


almost any new offering. 


In his daily contact with the property owner, the 
agent who is informed on fire prevention and 
protection and does not hesitate to use his 
knowledge, can contribute greatly to a reduction 
in this loss and thus do much to revise the under- 


writers’ point of view. 


The agency plant is the most effective medium 
through which to spread the gospel of conserva- 
tion of property from fire. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 
@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 







HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bidg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 
525 Chestnut St. 1417 Carew Tower 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
369 Pine Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD—Continued 


11-12 Maine Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Belgrade House, Belgrade. 
Alabama Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 


The Battle House, Mobile. 


11-13 


15-16 Insurance Advertising Conference, annual meeting, Light. 
house Inn, West Dennis, Mass. 

15-16 Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 

15-16 West Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Pritchard Hotel, Huntington. 

15-17 International Claims Association, annual meeting, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

17-18 New Hampshire Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Wentworth Hotel, New Castle. 

18-19 Federation of Insurance Counsel, annual meeting, New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

21-25 International Association of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
and National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, joint 
conference, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, 

22-23 Ohio Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Toledo. 

25-27 National Association of Independent Insurance Adjusters, 
annual convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California, 

OCTOBER 

2- 3 Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Duluth, Duluth. 

2- 3 Missouri Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis. 

3- 4 Idaho Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, Sun 
Valley. 

8-10 Insurance Accountants Association, annual convention, Had- 


don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


ESTRUCTION by fire in the United States during 

July was estimated by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at $49,357,000 an increase of 20.4% over 
losses of $40,998,000 for the same month of 1946. July’s 
estimated losses however were 2.9% lower than losses 
of $50,840,000 during June and it marked the first 
month since November, 1946 that estimated losses were 
below the $50,000,000 level. 

For the first seven months of 1947 the estimated 
losses aggregate $418,633,000 an increase of 23.7% 
compared with losses of $338,304,000 for the similar 
period of 1946. For the twelve month period ending 
July 31, 1947 the losses were estimated at $641,816,000, 
which for the seventh time this year set a new high 
record for fire losses in the twelve month period. The 
total represented an increase of 21.9% over the losses 
of $526,188,000 for the year ending July 31, 1946. 

A comparative table of fire losses over the past 36 
months (last 000 omitted) follows: 


1944 1945 1946 
eee ae $30,618 34,096 40,019 
September ......... 31,448 32,447 40,256 
eS errr ree 32,173 34,470 40,108 
November ......... 33,847 37,393 44,706 
December .......... 48,694 49,478 58,094 

1945 1946 1947 
ere 44,865 49,808 57,180 
rer 41,457 51,759 64,247 
re 40,876 53,252 72,435 
eee err 37,950 52,153 68,029 
RR eect ann 34,153 46,094 56,545 
| ae 34,090 44,240 50,840 
DE ciatdaiienaiénien 34,054 40,998 49,357 
ee $444,225 $526,188 $641,816 
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If you did the cleaning... 


You'd be sure to get the most efficient 


vacuum cleaner on the market. 


Perhaps—out of consideration for 
the person w ho does your houseclean- 
ing—you ve already made sure she 


has the best! 


You'd insist on the best all-round 
typewriter that ever responded to a 
typist’s touch. 

But then— perhaps you ve already 
seen to it that your secretarial staff 


has Royal Typewriters! 





Royal wins hands down! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the fa- 
\orite typewriter among secretaries and typists —preferred 2 to 
1 over any other typewriter! Your typists will do more work, 
better work on machines they prefer to use! 

Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving 
features on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. 
Meaning—higher production per machine! 

Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 
stand up, spend more time on the job, less time out for 
repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 


typewriter investment! 


ROYAL~ World’s No. 1 Typewriter 








No wonder Porky has that wan and worried look/ His 
swill was swell back in ‘25 when investment returns 
averaged 5.25%. But his head’s been aching something 
awful since they toppled to less than 3%. 


Maybe you can't increase investment returns overnight. 
But you can fatten your “piggy bank” — thus increasing 
returns to policy holders— by cutting unnecessary costs. 
Like the endless rental of tabulating machines. By buying 
Remington Rand tabulating machines, you can pile up 
substantial savings — and that's after interest, taxes, main- 
tenance and amortization. 

Case histories? A bank used to rent machines for 
$23,000 a year...will now save $180,000 in I5 years. 


An investment syndicate bought its machines outright 


for proitadle INSURANCE accounting 


Reminglon Rend 


THE TABULATING MACHINES YOU CAN Lease OR Suy 


investment returns 





for $208,000... expects to save $84,000 in I2 years. An 
insurance company did likewise, to the extent of 
$115,000...will realize a $250,000 purchase profit in 
15 years/* Many other prominent companies report 


comparable purchase profits. 


Yes, buying Remington Rand tabulating machines is profit- 
able’ The initial cash outlay equals approximately five 
years’ rental ...and from then on, up go savings. 

These savings are available to you. For more information 
just call our nearest branch office or write Tabulating 


Machines Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York I0. 


*Write today for certified 
reports (4603, 4615, 4510 
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*#** October 9 marks the 76th anniversary of that fate- 
ful day in 1871 when Mother O’Leary’s cow kicked 
over the lantern and started the $168,000,000 Chicago 
conflagration. The week marking the anniversary of 
this great catastrophe has been chosen as Fire Preven- 
tion Week, not as just a seven-day period for projecting 
quickly forgotten programs but rather as the initial week 
of a year-round activity. This month we are running on 
our cover a small reproduction in color of the official 
poster of the National Fire Protection Association and 
on page 65 of this issue, a black and white reproduction 
of the poster put out by the National 
Underwriters. 

xxx Each year we review the operating records of a 
representative group of fire and casualty companies 
at the mid-term to ascertain the general trend of the 
business. So far this year we have received 140 semi- 
annual statements which represent a good cross-section 


3Joard of Fire 


of the fire and casualty business. Premium volume con- 
tinues to rise at a surprisingly rapid rate and under- 
writing experience for the casualty field shows signs 
of improvement. Further comment and aggregate fig- 
ures appear on page 17. 

*** We are living in a machine age of superlatives 
with emphasis on speed and size in everything. We 
have greater, more expensive, more tragic accidents and 
often these days reports to stockholders contain state- 
ments reporting losses of some kind with a comment that 
the loss sustained was only partially covered by insur- 
ance or not covered by insurance at all. An important 
insurance buyer discusses this whole situation in 
Insurance—A Major Corporate Problem on page 19. 
*** In order to obtain a clearer picture of a boiler 
and machinery risk, the functions of the individual types 
of objects, their importance to the production of the 
plant, the hazards pertaining to each and the results of 
accidents common to these individual units, assume that 
you are visiting a manufacturing plant with the author 
of Boiler and Machinery on page 23 for the purpose of 
surveying their boiler and machinery equipment. 

*** Today there is a tendency on the part of govern- 
ment to broaden its activities in insurance all over the 
world with the result that debate naturally centers over 
the question of the respective roles of government and 
private enterprise. Under state supervision insurance 
protection in this country has developed under various 
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methods so that exact comparisons and evaluations can 
be made, as are developed in the article Claims Admin- 
istration in Workmen's Compensation on page 29. 
**k*k As aviation underwriters and others may be con- 
cerned whether the recent series of airline crashes in- 
dicates the presence of some obscure type of mechanical 
or structural defects in planes currently being flown, 
we are running a special article which includes an anal- 
ysis of the airline accidents of the past few years on the 
basis of Civil Aeronautics Board reports under the title 
Why Airplanes Crash on page 33. 

**x* In anticipation of some day in the not too far 
distant future when we will experience greater activity 
in the contract field both in building and road work, we 
include two special articles—Contractor’s Equipment 
Floater on page 47 and Construction Coverages on page 
61, the latter being a suggested schedule of coverages 
to protect the owner of property and the contractor. 
*** The tremendous increase in volume of fire insur- 
ance underwritten and the higher loss rates coincident 
with lower investment earnings have brought to the 
fore a discussion of abolishing term fire insurance pol- 
icies. One of the leading advocates of writing one-year 
business presents the case on page 55 under the title 
Abolish Term Policies. 

**x*x There is still room for many more women in 
insurance and the fact that there are not more women 
trained in insurance is the agents fault, according to the 
author of the article Women in Insurance on page 81. 
Just what type of women should be employed? what 
of her age, her looks, her personal appearance? how 
should she be trained ? 

*** Habit is nature’s safety valve. If you and I had 
to stop and think consciously of each separate action, 
we would be in a lunatic asylum before night. Yet, 
that same basic characteristic habit, important as it is 
in keeping us rational, likewise tends to create certain 
fundamental weaknesses, tends to create habit conditions 
which we must fight to overcome. What has this to do 
with the insurance business? See the Buyers’ Round 
Table on page 85. 

*x*x*x Apt stories get rapt attention. The sales story 
with a point often points the way to a successful sale. 
One of the most effective ways to sell some of the new 
broad contracts is to recite the details of a claim which 
was paid—a case history that illustrates perfectly the 
kind of coverage the policy gives the insured. Odd 
Claims on page 26 cites a few stories culled from a 
company’s claims files and they make fascinating reading 
as well. 

**x*x There is one class of loss that has apparently been 
pretty generally overlooked and that is liability for loss 
or damage to adjacent property arising out of negligence 
in connection with the origin or spread of fire. Collec- 
tions on claims of this nature are being made with 
regularity but it is a rare case indeed when the respon- 
sible party is found to have insurance protection. The 
deficiency leaves a pronounced gap in the otherwise 
smooth surface of complete coverage. For more par 
ticulars, see the Legal Spotlight on page 41. 











An advertisement similar to this appeared in SATURDAY EVENING POST, August 16 and NEWSWEEK, August 11 
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Insurance Companies 


= Qork y h/ Looting 70 We Sule 


Consideration for future security, personal or Insurance Companies. Great American offers 


Alfred Fredericks’ portrayal of Peter Minuit’s pur- 
chase of Manhattan Island from the Indians in 1626 
for trinkets amounting to approximately $24 in value. 


commercial, is an important part of planning. practically every form of insurance, except life. 
Offset the risks of business or household affairs Call any of its 16,000 local agents, or see your 


by insurance in the Great American Group of — own broker. 












GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 





Great American Great American Indemnity American Alliance 
American National County Fire Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine North Carolina Home Rochester American 
x 75th ANNIVERSARY + GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY ~- 1872-1947 











SOth ANNIVERSARY + AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY «© 1897-1947 
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SEMI-ANNUAL RESULTS 


Steck GYire 


REMIUM volume in the stock fire-marine field, 

which advanced 20% in the first half of 1946, jumped 
an additional 30% in the first half of 1947 reflecting the 
inflation in all insurable values and substantial increases 
in automobile collision rates. 


The trend in country-wide fire losses has continued 
upward to reach the highest dollar total ever recorded 
in the United States. Automobile collision business 
remains unprofitable due to the high level of accidents 
and the much higher costs of labor and replacement 
parts. On top of this general situation the companies 
have faced heavy sectional windstorm losses and the 
losses occasioned by the Texas City disaster. Con- 
sequently the over-all incurred loss ratio for the first 
six months of the year reached 62.4% more than one 
point higher than for the first half of 1946 and higher 
than any yearly loss ratio since the San Francisco confla- 
gration. However, the expense ratio on the larger vol- 
ume of business was a point and a half lower than for the 
first half of 1946 and at 39.1% represented the lowest 
expense ratio figure since 1920. Increased rates and 
higher premium volume have already laid the ground 
work for an improvement in experience and, barring 
any further catastrophe, operations in the second half 
should be more favorable. 


The rapid rise in premium volume, coupled with 
higher losses and the decline in market values of securi- 
ties have subjected the industry to what we have termed 
a three-way squeeze, the net result being a decrease 
of 16% in policyholders’ surplus since June 30, 1946. 


70 STOCK FIRE COMPANIES 


6/30/47 

$1,364,707 
673,456 
144,920 
506,75! 
313,474 
253,799 
64.2 

39.1 


6/30/46 

$1,336,935 
804,115 
114,332 
392,197 
240,852 
195,780 
62.9 

40.6 


12/31/46 
$1,317,902 
730,955 
120,367 
446,925 
513,519 
413,632 
57.7 
40.0 


Total Admitted Assets 

Policyholders' Surplus .. 

Loss Reserves ' 

Unearned Premiums 

Net Premiums Written ... 

Net Premiums Earned 

*Loss Ratio 

tExpense Ratio 

Combined Loss & Expense 
 , eee 

Statutory Underwriting Results 

Change Prem. Reserve Equity . 

Net Investment Income 

Other Invest. Gains or Losses 

Federal Taxes Incurred .. 


Dividends Declared 


97.7 
31,758 
39,556 


103.5 
26,777 
17,890 
16,578 
34,271 
3,324 
11,331 


103.3 
—33,643 
23,376 
36,814 17,869 
—55,039 -5,750 
3,382 198 
24,933 12,328 


Last 000 omitted. * Incurred to premiums earned. { Incurred to 
premiums written. 
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HE first seventy stock casualty-surety companies 

to file semi-annual statements show a 30% increase 
in net premiums over the first half of 1946. As the 
rate of increase was 18% in the first half of 1946 and 
22% for the whole year, the increase so far in 1947 
represents an acceleration in the trend. A substantial 
portion of the increase represents higher rates, par- 
ticularly on automobile lines, but workmen's compen- 
sation premiums are up on the record employment and 
new auto financial responsibility laws have encouraged 
the placing of additional automobile business. Acci- 
dent and health lines are running 18% ahead of last 
year. Most other lines are up moderately because of 
the high general level of business activity. 

Incurred losses, which were up sharply in 1945 and 
1946, continued high in the first quarter of 1947 but 
in the second quarter showed substantial improvement 
as the higher rate levels began to be reflected in the 
experience so that for the first half of the year the 
incurred loss ratio showed a drop of nearly a point 
and a half to 56.8%. Expenses on the larger volume 
of business showed a similar drop to 37.7% so that the 
combined loss and expense ratio was nearly three points 
lower at 94.5%. 

Although the casualty companies have been subjected 
to the same squeeze on surplus that is so evident in 
the fire field it has not been as severe. Losses have 
been lower, depreciation in security portfolios less and 
unearned premium reserves have advanced less rapidly. 
Nevertheless surplus in the casualty field is down some 
10% since June 30, 1946. 
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6/30/46 

$1,381,669 
553,131 
443,307 
329,177 
353,269 
303,056 
58.1 

39.2 


6/30/47 

$1,483,126 
498,158 
507,096 
405,707 
460,592 
395,843 
56.8 

37.7 


12/31/46 
$1,395,213 
515,677 
483,595 
340,891 
722,213 
660,240 
59.8 
39.3 


Total Admitted Assets 

Policyholders’ Surplus 

Loss Reserves 

Unearned Premiums 

Net Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Earned 

*Loss Ratio 

tExpense Ratio 

Combined Loss & Expense 
Ratio 

Statutory Underwriting Results 

Change Prem. Reserve Equity . 

Net Investment Income 

Other Invest. Gains or Losses . 

Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared 


94.5 
-7,517 
24,997 
15,278 
1,022 
4,604 
9,516 


99.1 
-21,461 
24,342 
29,367 
-20,005 
3,000 
22,201 


97.3 
—13,463 
19,949 
14,033 
22,634 
4,460 
11,167 


Last 000 omitted. * Incurred to premiums earned. f{ Incurred to 
premiums written. 
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CONTROVERSY CONTINUES 


by M. L. LANDIS, Counsel, 


The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company 


F THE article on Page 29 of the 

June issue of Best’s INSURANCE 

News (“It’s Later Than You 
Think’) and a comment on Page 36 
of the August issue (“It’s a Mirage” ) 
are taken seriously, they constitute 
inspiration for a third commentator. 

I rise in support of the argument 
advanced by Mr. Hallowell in sup- 
port of the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan. In addition to citing impres- 
sive statistics, he has made a very 
simple and clear-cut statement of 
the principles embodied in the Bank 
and Agent Auto Plan. 


Essence of the Plan 


Mr. Peoples, on the other hand, 
in his comment, seems to have missed 
the very essence of the idea and 
proves it when he speaks about his 
“ little office getting three 
accounts.” 

It is disturbing to note how few 
agents actually recognize the pur- 
poses the Bank-Agent idea was in- 
tended to serve. Stated bluntly, it 
was aimed at giving the local agent 
an outlet for helping his insurance 
customer to money with 
which to buy a new or used automo- 
bile so that Mr. Agent could con- 
tinue to write the insurance-—and 
that’s the only purpose the plan ever 
had in mind, so far as the insurance 
business is concerned. 

The moment an agent speaks in 
terms of “accounts,” he 
himself of being opposed to the phi- 
losephy of the Bank-Agent Plan, 
because in common insurance par- 
lance, an insurance account generally 
means that a// the business of a single 
source is controlled by a single agent. 
Whenever any bank undertakes to 
give its account to a single agent, 
it likewise has prostituted the Bank- 
Agent idea. 

When it comes to the underwrit- 
ing problem, consider these distinc- 
tions: 


be rrow 


convicts 


An automobile policy, issued to a 
person who is known to an agent 
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and has been solicited by him but 
nevertheless has a “mortgage” on his 
car, has run the gauntlet of a higher 
degree of selection than the automo- 
bile buyer who has been seen only 
by a finance company or a bank per- 
sonal loan 
only on whether or not he has a 


officer, whose mind is 
reasonable chance of getting back 
his money with interest and having 
appropriate insurance in the mean- 
while. Such a loan officer or finance 
company official has little or no in- 
terest whatsoever in the driving ex- 
perience, personal habits, physical 
condition, age, family relationships, 
or any of the other qualifications that 
tend to make one individual a desira- 
ble automobile risk and another one 
a wholly unacceptable one. 


Agents Spoiled 


Agents who have been spoiled in 
the past by having to do nothing but 
receive orders for automobile poli- 
cies over the telephone from some 
finance company which insists that 
the agent and his company “take 
one—take all,” find the philosophy 
of the Bank-Agent Plan difficult to 
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understand and digest. For those 
it certainly is much, much later than 
they think. 

One of the big finance company 
running-mate insurance carriers has 
already forcefully demonstrated that 
the commission paid local agents by 
independent carriers is a cost item 
that can be passed on to automobile 
insurance consumers by a deviation 
from manual premiums, in view of 
the fact that the business can be 
acquired “wholesale.” The independ- 
ent carriers have learned to their 
sorrow that they cannot pay an agent 
a commission for the selection of 
business and not obtain value re- 
ceived for the money they have paid 
for such service. 


Return to First Principles 


To summarize: If Agents want to 
retain their place in the automobile 
insurance picture, they will have to 
return to first principles of the 
agency system, one of which is indi- 
vidual risk solicitation and selection, 
and forget about the big easy money 
some of them think should be their 
lot, obtainable by doing nothing more 
than maintaining an office force with 
which to write policies for individ- 
uals wholly unknown to them. 

The Bank-Agent Plan, when thor- 
oughly understood by all the parties 
to the transaction and 
rectly used by each of them, is the 


when _ cor- 


only practical solution to the agent's 
problem of getting and holding a 
reasonable share of insurance on new 
automobiles which are bought on a 
time-payment plan. If it is contended 
that the time consumed in making it 
work is too expensive, then let’s be 
frank about it and just simply admit 
that as agents and independent in- 
surers we had better abandon the 
automobile field to those who have 
worked out a satisfactory 
method of handling this business, 
to themselves as well as to the in- 
surance buyer. We certainly cannot 
have our cake and eat it too. 


more 
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INSURANCE 


E ARE living in a machine 


age of superlatives; aero- 


planes that go faster than 
ever before; atomic bombs that 
create havoc greater than has ever 
been caused; mass production that 
can produce more in a shorter period 
than ever before. 

The emphasis is on speed and size 
in everything. Therefore, it is nat- 
ural that we have greater, more 
expensive, more tragic accidents, 
disasters, and losses. Because people 
live longer and produce more, the 
economic pecuniary loss is greater 
when life or productive ability is 
lost. 

The Hartford tent fire, the At- 
lanta hotel tragedy, the Cleveland 
liquid gas leakage, explosion, and 
fire, the Texas City explosion, and 
the recent Los Angeles harbor gaso- 
line tanker explosion, are examples 
of the type of disaster any organiza- 
tion is likely to face any day. Such 
occurrences can seriously affect the 
earnings of a large corporation, and 
they can jeopardize the financial 
standing or even ruin a smaller cor- 
poration. 


Lack of Coverage 


Often these days reports to stock- 
holders contain statements reporting 
losses of some kind with a comment 
that the loss sustained was only par- 
tially covered by insurance or by no 
insurance at all. To quote from a 
few: 

“A suit is pending against the cor- 
poration arising out of an aeroplane 
accident. The outcome at this time 
cannot be evaluated. Your corpora- 
tion’s liability is only partially cov- 
ered by insurance.” 

“The profits for the past fiscal 
vear were reduced by the destruc- 
tion of one of our main units by 
fire. Damage to our property was 
fully insured against loss ; however, 
the loss of the use of the plant was 
not. 

“The corporation is setting up a 
reserve to meet claims arising out of 
the explosion at our plant. 


For September, 1947 


A MAJOR 


CORPORATE PROBLEM 





. ERNEST L. CLARK, 


Assistant Treasurer, J. C. Penney Company 


These claims were not covered by 
insurance.” 

In consequence, the protection of 
stockholders’ interests requires in- 
surance to be one of the prime prob- 
lems of management and requires 
the attention of top executive ability 
to administer a comprehensive insur- 
ance program. No transaction of any 
kind occurs in business today that 
does not require consideration as to 
its affect on some form of insurance. 





It takes the vision, thought, and 
planning of a trained insurance 
mind to foresee the possibilities of 
loss and to provide by proper insur- 
ance, purchased economically, ade- 
quate protection so that when 
disaster does strike management can 
later report to stockholders that any 
loss was fully covered by insurance. 

The most important obligation of 
management is to carry adequate in- 
surance against the possibilities of 
major loss. Note the word is possi- 


bilities not probabilities. In general, 
too much attention has been paid to 
insurance against minor or run of 
the mine losses which usually occur 
and are to be expected. Too little 
attention has been paid to the possi- 
bility of major losses that can hap 
pen but are unusual, although such 
major losses are increasing in fre- 
quency to an alarming extent. It is 
this type of loss that requires major 
consideration as it is the type that 
can happen and embarrass a corpo- 
ration. 

Today the insurance needs of busi- 
ness require constant thought and 
attention. A 
needs an insurance agent or broker 
well-trained and competent in whom 
those responsible for the operation 
of the corporation have full confi 
dence and to whom they can turn for 
dependable 
They must look to such a consultant 
for advice on all phases of the busi- 


small organization 


advice insurancewise. 


ness and keep him informed of all 
developments, so that they may re- 
ceive the professional service which 
he is qualified to render. 


Present-Day Complexities 
Because of the complexities and 


multiplicities of 
larger corporations, a top executive 


the operation of 


must be delegated to devote a major 
part of his time to insurance and to 
act as contact man between the cor- 
poration’s various departments and 
executives, and the insurance broker 
or agent handling the account. 

Even the simplest forms of insur- 
ance require more thought and at- 
tention than ever before. To cite 
just a few examples : 
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Corporate Problem—Continued 


Fire insurance on buildings and 
machinery was formerly a simple 
matter of determining a fair replace- 
ment value of the property and buy- 
ing insurance for that amount. To- 
day the cost of construction and 
machinery, particularly specialized 
types of construction or machinery 
used so extensively in manufactur- 
ing today, are in a constant state of 
flux. In order to be sure that ade- 
quate insurance is carried 
these values must be checked with 
regular frequency. 

Use and occupancy insurance is a 


being 





a: A RO 





i fire, inland transportation, yacht, property floaters, auto- 


extending the territories in which these facilities are avail- 
| able. (J Ask any agent or broker placing business with the 


Atlantic Companies about our financial strength, friendly 


CENTENNIAL 


Baltimore - Boston 


Newark - New Haven - 
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For many years Atlantic, originally a marine insurance 


company, has been engaged in broadening the scope and 
the diversified facilities of 3 companies, writing marine, 


mobile, liability and casualty insurance. We are gradually 


cooperation and efficient service—including the prompt, j 
fair and ungrudging settlement of claims. 


ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

INSURANCE 

ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


+ Chicago - Cleveland + Detroit - 


Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - 


Marine. Fire. Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, 


Automobile, Liability and Casualty Insurance 


form of protection which has as- 
sumed greater importance and be- 
come a greater necessity than ever 
before. The loss of a plant due to 
a casualty may mean a serious loss 
of earnings to a business and even 
loss of market. Furthermore, today 
many manufacturing operations are 
dependent upon a material peculiar 
to their operation which must be 
fabricated or compounded elsewhere, 


the source of which is_ limited. 
Therefore, there is the additional 
risk that this source may be lost 


through fire or other casualty and 
this contingency must be insured 
against. 





Chartered 1842 





variety of its insurance services. (J Today Atlantic offers 


COMPANY 


Houston - Los Angeles 


Syracuse + San Francisco 





Leasehold insurance is a must in 
today’s insurance program when 
premises are occupied under a lease, 
because properties are so difficult to 
find and rebuilding is currently al- 
most impossible within a reasonable 
time. 


Higher Limits Needed 


Liability insurance requires con- 
stant attention, thought, and fore- 
sight. It is within the memory of 
most persons that a liability insur- 
ance policy for $50,000 was con- 
sidered a high amount of adequate 
protection. After viewing recent 
disasters, it would seem that even 
a billion dollars may not be an ex- 
orbitant limit of liability insurance. 
A California court recently awarded 
a single person a verdict in excess 
of $87,000 for a nose injury. When 
individual verdicts run this high and 
the possibility of mass injuries is so 
prevalent with the congregation of 
the large number of persons that 
we have in our present day economy 
and the possibility of great disaster, 
it causes one to shudder at the extent 
of liabilities resting on organizations 
that may be responsible for their 
safety. 

Liability insurance is no longer 
a simple form of insurance cover- 
ing accidents arising out of injuries 
to persons that may be hurt on your 
premises. As experience of negli- 
gence liability develops in the courts 
and the public and their lawvers be- 
come more claim conscious, the field 
of liability for suits becomes broader 
and broader. 

Products liability claims, formerly 
unusual, are becoming very preva- 
lent even though in some cases the 
responsibilities of the person sued 
may be extremely remote. The same 
comment can be made for responsi- 
bilities for damage to property, and 
the limit of these responsibilities is 
increasing in amount and extent. 

New Types of Liability 

Many new types of liability are 
being brought forth and are becom- 
ing of greater importance to insur- 
ance ; for example, liability for false 
arrest or false accusation, etc. Lia- 
bility insurance must, therefore, be 
written in very large amounts and 
under a form of coverage that covers 
both liability for injuries to persons 
and damage to property and, in addi- 
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tion, cover liability for damage to 
business, good-will, or hurt feelings, 
and many new torts which are being 
devised every day. 

The insurance of the honesty of 
employes has assumed the impor- 
tance of a major risk which should 
be adequately insured. In 1946 the 
newspapers were full of reports of 
such losses—one of approximately 
$730,000, one of approximately 
$800,000, another in excess of $1,- 
000,000, and another, to be specific 
the Western Electric Company, 
which was reported in the New York 
Times of March 25, 1947 as amount- 
ing to approximately $1,235,000. 

Some sources estimated the total 
annual loss due to infidelity or dis- 
honesty of employes to be approxi- 
mately $500,000,000. Up to this 
time, only a small percentage of such 
losses are adequately insured. Man- 
agement must give careful attention 
to carrying the proper type of fidel- 
ity insurance and greater attention 
to the carrying of adequate fidelity 
insurance. 





Loss Prevention 


Included in the duties of the per- 
son concerned with the handling of 
insurance for most corporations is 
providing for important protective 
devices which will prevent losses. 
Prevention of loss is the first aim 
of any insurance program. This is 
a highly technical field of the great- 
est importance. Fire detecting and 
extinguishing equipment, watchman 
and supervisory equipment must be 
provided; burglary protection de- 
vices, safety campaigns, all are a 
vital part of sound corporate oper- 
ation. 

The advancing cost of insurance 
also emphasizes current insurance 
problems. Means must be devised to 
keep that cost within bounds of eco- 
nomic operation. 

It is too early at this time to fore- 
see just what affect the many state 
laws, which have recently been 
passed regulating insurance rates 
and practices, will have on these 
costs. However, if we are to be 
guided by the example of New York 
State, which has been operating for 
a number of years under such type 
of legislation, we can anticipate 
greatly increased costs of all types of 
insurance over what has been paid 
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nationally for such coverage here- 
tofore. 

The New York State Insurance 
Department practically admitted 
this in a report they made on inter- 
state insurance when they called at- 
tention to the fact that many organ- 
izations having operations in New 
York State and other operations 
outside New York State were able 
to purchase insurance on their oper- 
ations outside of the State at a 
nominal cost by paying the regulated 
cost within New York State. The 
obvious conclusion is that the regu- 
lated costs were greater than was 
required for the protection granted. 


Texas City Disaster 


It is of interest to every one con- 
cerned with these problems of insur- 
ance to read the report made to the 
Monsanto Chemical Company stock- 
holders on the Texas City Disaster, 
particularly the following comments 
taken from this report: 

“The plant and contents were in- 
sured for $14,750,000 ... As we 
have no estimates of reconstruction 
costs, we do not know how far our 
insurance receipts will fall short of 


them. In addition, the plant was 
covered by $7,500,000 of Use and 
Occupancy Insurance and $2,500,- 
000 of Public Liability Insurance. 

“Of course the loss of such an im- 
portant unit will have an adverse ef- 
fect on future profits, although Use 
and Occupancy Insurance will com- 
pensate during the coming twelve 
months in large degree. [But the 
greatest loss will be in the potential 
profits from several derivatives .. . 
which we planned to manufacture 
and which must now await . . . the 
rebuilding of the Texas City plant. 

This report should cause execu- 
tives of all corporations to listen, 
look, and stop to check their own 
insurance to be sure if a similar ca- 
tastrophe should occur to them, and 
it might to any organization, they 
would be able to make as good a 
report to their stockholders or a bet- 
ter one. All possibilities of loss must 
be explored, considered, and insured 
against. 

Truly insurance is worthy of top 
flight executive thought, considera- 
tion and attention. 


‘From an address before Risk Research In- 
stitute. 
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On September 1, 1885, the first electric street | ing fire insurance companies like those in Fire 
railway in U.S. went into operation in Baltimore; 
it drew power from a third rail. About the same 
time, people began to use electricity in homes. 
As the Nation’s electrification progressed, lead- 


Association Group did all they could to improve 
equipment and installation standards—and thus 
reduce electrical fire hazards to a minimum, 
That’s one reason why rates are so low today! 





1947—SEPTEMBER hath 30 days ‘‘Honesty is STILL the best policy’ 





1—M.—LABOR DAY, 1939, beginning World War II. 

2—Tu.—1945, Japancse sign surrender on battleship Missouri. 

3—W.—1783, Treaty ending our Revolutionary War signed in Paris. 

4—Th.—Fire Association adjustments, large or small, are always prompt and 
equitable, 

5—Fr. —Worst hay fever now. 

6—Sa.—1901, President McKinley shot in Buffalo. 

7—Su.— g¢ Last Quarter, 10:57 P.M., E. S.T. 

8—M.— “ 1943, Italy surrenders. 


10—W.—1846, Elias Howe patented the sewing machine. 
11—Th.— 1944, Churchill-Rooscvelt meet at Quebec. 
12—Fr. —1932, suicide of Ivar Kreuger, ‘‘match king’. 
13—Sa.--1814, Francis Scott Key wrote ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’. 
14—Ss.—@ New Moon, 2:28 P. M., E. S.T. 
= 1944, worst hurricane since 1938 hits E. Coast. 

15—M.—Hapve your property insurance reviewed now! 
16—Tu.—1786, U.S. Mint established. 
17—W. —1787, U.S. Constitution adopted. 
18—Th.—1793, Cornerstone of Capitol at Washington laid. 
19—Fr. —1796, Washington's farewell address. 
20—Sa.— 1944, U.S. Pacific Fleet struck Luzon. 
21—Su. —1831, Wesleyan University opened. 
22—M. — E) First Quarter, 12:42 A. M., E_S.T. 

1692, Eight witches hanged. 
23—Tu.—Beginning of Autumn, 4:29 p. m. 
24—W.—1755, John Marshall, jurist, born. 
25—Th.— 1493, Columbus began second voyage to America. 
26—Fr. —1513, Pacific Ocean discovered by Balboa. 
27—Sa. —1863, Daylight bank robbery, Concord, N. H. 
28—Su.—1781, Sicge of Yorktown began. 
29—M.-—It is now probably too late to sow oats. 
30—Tu.—,**) Full Moon, 1:41 A. M., E. S.T. 





OBSERVATION for Septem ber: Can you aftord not to carry adequate insurance? 
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Are there any private schools, trade 
schools, secretarial schools—or colleges 
—in your territory? If so, you will find 
this message well worth reading... 

There are many schools and colleges 
in the United States and Canada whose 
revenue comes chiefly from tuition fees, 
Often such fees include charges for 
board, room and other services. If fire or 
some other disaster causes a suspension 
of school activities, students leave. Or if 
some important buildings are destroyed 
the attendance is apt to be substantially 
reduced. And as attendance goes—so 
goes income! 


Your answer to this problem is Tui- 
tion Fees insurance. It’s a member of 
the U. & O. family, but it provides bet- 
ter coverage for institutions that derive 
most of their income from tuition fees. 
Recovery is based on the actual loss of 
revenue, and not on the time needed to 
replace or restore the damaged prop- 
erty. Generally speaking, a school that 
has a standard-length term, and oper- 
ates through most of the year, may find 
an advantage in Tuition Fees insurance 
that cannot be derived from the regular 
U. & O. contract. 


Many schools and colleges are un- 
aware of this type of coverage. Several 
alert agents and brokers have reported 
that they were able to secure the entire 
insurance line of a school by calling at- 
tention to the Tuition Fees form. Try 
out this business-building idea in your 
area. If you need assistance, don’t hesi- 
tate to contact your local Fire Associa- 
tion Group field representative. His job 
is to help develop commissions for you. 

Fire Association Group, 401 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, 
San Francisco, Toronto. 
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ADVERTISING PAYS... 
try these ideas in your own 





local advertising 
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OILER and machinery insur- 
ance is a term with which the 
generally has become 
familiar. However, a much more 
descriptive title would be “Boiler 
and Machinery Inspection and In- 
surance” with all the emphasis possi- 
ble on the word “Inspection.” This 
is primarily an engineering service 
and not merely an insurance policy. 
It differs from all other insurance 
(with the possible exception of ele- 
vator liability insurance) in the ex- 
tent to which emphasis is placed on 
accident-prevention. It expends 
every effort, through the medium 
of trained inspectors, with an en- 
gineering organization behind these 
inspectors, to prevent accidents, thus 
preventing loss to the physical equip- 
ment, and subsequent loss of produc- 
tion, which would necessarily result 


trade 


from such accidents. 

A most profitable field for this 
coverage exists in almost any build- 
ing of size—such as, department 
stores, office buildings, commercial 
buildings, and apartment hotels, 
where we will find boilers, unfired 
pressure vessels, motor generator 
sets, elevator motors, transformers, 
switchboards, compressors, and vari- 
ous other pieces of equipment. 


Development of Coverage 


Flywheel, engine breakdown, tur- 
bine and electrical machinery insur- 
ance were developed originally as 
Separate lines but in 1928 they were 
combined under the general classi- 
fication of machinery insurance. 
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F. M. KERRIGAN 
Manager, Pittsburgh Office 
The Hartford Steam Boiler 

Inspection and Insurance Company 


Other forms of coverage, both for 
machinery and pressure vessels, have 
been added from time to time, and 
the line today embraces a wide range 
of protection available to users of 
such equipment. This is why in re- 
cent years these two lines of insur- 
ance, boiler and machinery have 
been referred to as “Engineering 
Insurance,” and this term is quite 
descriptive of the business. 

Many new coverages have been 
introduced in the last twenty years, 
and trends toward comprehensive 
coverage that have been evident in 
many lines of insurance have like- 
wise appeared in the boiler and ma- 
chinery field. 


Loring Studios 








In order to obtain a clearer pic- 
ture of a boiler and machinery risk, 
the functions of the individual types 
of objects, their importance to the 
production of the plant, the hazards 
pertaining to each and the results of 
accidents common to these individual 
units, let us assume that we are visit- 
ing a manufacturing plant for the 
purpose of surveying their boiler 
and machinery equipment. 


An Equipment Survey 


Having arrived at the plant and 
contacted the engineer, we will start 
to trace their operations from the 
source of their steam power—the 
boiler room. We find that the steam 
generated in the boilers is used to 
drive steam engines, steam turbines, 
air compressors and ammonia com- 
Tracing the operations 
further, we find that the steam en- 
gines are used to drive pulley wheels 
which are mounted on line shafts 
and from which the various proc- 
essing units are operated. The steam 
turbines are directly connected to 
electric generators which furnish 
light to the plant and power to elec- 
tric motors throughout the mill. The 
motors, in turn, drive individual 
units which play an important part 
in the processing of the product. 
The steam driven air compressors 
are used to furnish compressed air 
for the operation of various ma- 
chines, and also for spraying the 
product during its processing. The 
ammonia compressors furnish re- 


pressors. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Boiler & Machinery—Continued 


frigerant to cold storage rooms in 
which the product must be kept at a 
certain temperature over a definite 
period of time. 

All of these objects, the steam 
boilers, the steam engines, the pulley 
wheels on the shafting, the shafting 
itself, the steam turbines, the electric 
generators, the air compressors, the 
air tanks operating with these com- 
pressors, the ammonia compressors, 
and the refrigerating system con- 
nected thereto, as well as the electric 
motors—can be under a 
boiler and machinery policy. 


covered 


Possibility of Loss 


In addition to the damage and de- 
struction of property or product that 
might result from an accident to 
some of this equipment we are also 
impressed by our survey of the im- 
portance of each class of objects as 
regards its effect on the production 


of the plant. A major boiler acci- 
dent would of course result in a 
complete shut down. An accident 
to the steam engine would mean a 
stoppage of units feeding off the line 
shaft driven by that engine. The ex- 
plosion or breaking of a driving or 
receiving pulley wheel or the line 
shaft would, of course, have the 
An accident to a tur- 
bine or an electric generator would 
result in a lack of light throughout 
the plant; but more important still, 
a lack of electric current on which 
the motors depend for their power. 
An accident to an air compressor, air 
tank or air piping would result in a 


same effect. 


lack of air for spraying purposes, 
which is necessary in processing, and 
would also cause a stoppage of those 
units operated by compressed air. 
An accident to the ammonia com- 
pressors or the refrigerating system 
which consists of the pipes, coils, 
receivers and condensors, would re- 
sult in a lack of refrigerant, and a 
subsequent rise in the temperature 


It will be to your advantage 


oe 


to find out what the @ WHE 


Ve can do for your agency 


Think It Over! 


oT. PAUL FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY CO. 


EASTERN DEPT 
80 John Street 
Hew York 7 
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of the cold storage rooms, which ip 
turn would cause a spoilage of the 
product undergoing that particular 
phase of the treatment, and either a 
piling up of the product ready for 
storage, or cessation of operations 
until repairs could be made, and the 
product could normal 
course through the cold rooms. 


resume its 


It can be written to indemnify for 
the physical damage as a result of 
an accident as defined by the policy 
and for the loss of business and the 
spoilage of product resulting from 
such accidents. The latter two coy- 
erages are added by endorsement to 
the direct damage policy. 

With reference to the effect of 
such accidents on the normal produc- 
plant, loss experience 
proves that the average loss result- 
ing from interruption is four to five 
times the property loss suffered. En- 
forced idleness is a condition most 
dreaded by the active concern. Pay 
rolls must be continued, overhead 


tion of a 


expenses such as taxes, leaseholds, 
telephone and telegraph go on with 
income stopped. It is a serious situa- 
tion, and of such vital importance as 
to make protection a necessity. 


U. and O. Endorsement 


The use and occupancy endorse- 
ment agrees to pay a specified sum 
per day called “Daily Indemnity,” 
the number of days of indemnity 
being governed by a predetermined 
“Limit per Accident.’ The boiler 
and machinery use and occupancy 
endorsement or policy, is clear cut 
in its provisions and is one of the 
broadest use and occupancy con- 
tracts written. In so far as a total 
shutdown is concerned it becomes a 
valued form contract. In this event, 
the, company pays without question 
the “Daily Indemnity” stated in the 
contract for every day on which the 
plant would have operated, regard- 
less of the actual loss suffered, or 
the rate of production which main- 
tained immediately preceding the 
accident. 

In the case of a partial shutdown, 
the loss settlement is based on the 
reduction in current business dur- 
ing part or all of a day. Current 
business may be represented by an 
average of the three days immedi- 

(Continued on page 70 
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How do you advertise 
your agency service? 


£ 


® Offered absolutely free to insurance 
agents, this book by a man who has had 
20 years’ experience in Agency advertising 
contains many solutions to the insurance 
producer's advertising problems. “Advertising 
Your Agency” is a 36-page book, profusely 
illustrated in color, with sample layouts, 
window displays and charts. 





The American Insurance Co. 
Bankers indemnity insurance Co. - The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
Dixie Fire Insurance Co. » The Columbia Fige insurance Co. 





© The book discusses the seven forms of advertising 
most generally used in agency promotion, pointing 
out the various merits of each. 





This is a book no alert agent can be without. Mail 
the coupon today for “Advertising Your Agency”— 
absolutely free. 
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THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
15 Washington Street. 
Newark 1, N. J. 


Please send me complimentary copy of “Advertising Your 
Agency.” 
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ODD CLAIMS 


PT stories get rapt attention. 

The sales story with a point 

often points the way to a suc- 
cessful sale. One of the most effec- 
tive ways to sell the personal prop- 
erty floater, new to many States, is to 
recite the details of a claim which 
was paid—a case history ‘hat illus- 
trates perfectly the kind of all-risks 
coverage that this broad, modern 
policy gives the insured. Here are 
a few stories culled from our claims 
files that you can use for this pur- 
pose, and they make fascinating 
reading, as well! 


Double Barrelled! 


The hunting season was close at 
hand. The son of the household, a 
Henry Aldrich in the flesh, was ex- 
amining an “unloaded” shotgun. As 
usual, the gun went off, giving the 
living room radio “the works.” 
Later, for the benefit of the adjuster, 
“T just did this,” said the boy, suit- 
ing action to the words, and BANG! 
went the other barrel, completing the 
work of demolition. Our claim de- 
partment paid for the radio. 


Rainy Season 


A dwelling in the course of altera- 
tion which required the excavation 
of one corner of the foundation, par- 
tially collapsed during a heavy rain 
storm. All the furniture in that 
corner of the house was ruined by 
the combination of falling timbers 
and rain. This was strictly a per- 
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by F. CLINTON BIRD 
Assistant Secretary, 
Insurance Company of North America 


no other 
cover. 


sonal property floater loss 
kind of insurance would 
Other similar incidents have 
curred when the plaster fell from 
the ceiling of a room. 


Oc- 


Flood Damage 


Flood and water damage losses 
are frequent. Extensive damage to 
household goods has occurred in the 
Ohio River Valley. Flood insurance, 
of course, is not generally written 
as such, but flood losses are paid 
under the personal property floater. 
Water damage from leakage of 
pipes, overbowing bathtubs, flooded 
basements, or rain water coming in 
open windows, holes in the roof, or 
seepage through cracks, or porous 
walls—have all been recognized as 
causes of loss under this all-risks 
policy. 


"Nice" Doggy Ruins Rug 


Pets are a constant menace to 
property. Valuable rugs and carpets 
have been ruined by dogs and cats 
—some of them inflicting damages 
resulting in total losses. Birds en- 
tering through a fireplace in the ab- 
sence of the owner have been known 
to wreak havoc before expiring 
through lack of food. Vandalism by 
humans is also a frequent source of 


claims—one for $2400 having been 
paid recently. 

Carelessness accounts for many 
Frequently, ones, 
such as damage to a grand piano 
caused by goldfish and water when 
the bowl upset ; paintings and statu- 
ary damaged, broken or destroyed 
during cleaning; 
other household articles thrown out 
with table refuse or burned in an 
incinerator. 

Some of these losses are trivial 
and such claims are not usually con- 
templated. Nevertheless, the policy 
conditions are sufficiently broad to 
cover such minor incidents, which 
loom large in the mind of your in- 
sured, 


claims. serious 


silverware and 


All-Risk Coverage 


In addition to such unusual claims, 
of course, the personal property 
floater fully covers losses from fire, 
burglary, theft, mysterious disap- 
pearance on or away from the 
premises, as well as those other haz- 
zards of transportation or “explain- 
able’’ disappearances, or damage 
from unusual causes all recoverable 
only under such other individual “all 
risks” policies such as jewelry, fur, 
fine arts, personal effects, camera, 
musica! instrument, etc. But all of 
these become unnecessary when you 
have sold your client the broadest, 
widest, most all-embracing policy on 
personal property—the all-risks per- 
sonal property floater. 

—North America Fieldman 
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TO AGENTS & BROKERS 


This advertisement also appears where your 
most important clients will see it. . . in Time, 
the weekly news magazine—Newsweek— 
and the United States News—Aetna Insurance 
Group, W. Ross McCain, President. 








Watch out! 


Furthermore, you can get in deep 
water even when you are on dry land. 
Take the case of Mr. B 

Shortly before the war he bought 
a house for $14,000. By 1946 he real- 
ized that it was worth considerably 
more than he had paid for it. But 
somehow it did not occur to him to 
increase his fire insurance correspond- 
ingly. Then came the fire . . . and 
Mr. B.... discovered that his insur- 
ance covered only part of the loss. He 
had to shoulder the balance himself. 

Now take your own case. Is your 
present fire insurance sufficient to give 
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You may find yourself in deep water 


you full protection? If you are in 
doubt, why not fill out the accom- 
panying memo . . . then get in touch 
with your local insurance agent or 
broker. 

You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to give 
you prompt, efficient advice and ser- 
vice. Remember, too, that when your 
insurance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Insurance Group, your policy 
is backed by both a paid-in-capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Atina Insurance 


stat Sp 
2 On 


» 
Py Standard e, 
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* é 
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AETNA INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. ¥. 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y 





———— 


Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent 
phone him 


or tele- 


I estimate the present value of my house (or 
business property) at $ How 
much additional fire insurance should I have 
for full coverage? 


I estimate the present value of my household 
effects at $ 

How much additional insurance should I have 
for full coverage? 

I would like my fire insurance policies to cover 
damage by windstorm, explosion, falling air- 
planes, and other risks. 


I would like to pay my premiums on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 16%%) 


Your Name 
Street... 


State 


City 











Since 
the founding of the Aetna 


in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 


...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 





When is a Home Not a Home? 


ITH furnishings it’s a home. clothes, books, furnishings, ete... . this business! It’s a real opportunity 
Without furnishings it’s only a being added. for extra sales. 
house. And the most modern house ; ; ; o : 
: : Point out these facts to your clients P.S. Fire Prevention work as a 
would be very uncomfortable to live ‘ ; oe 
ca and prospects. Urge them to make public service is important these days. 
in if it were completely empty. ; Pili? ; The alerl ins -s the logical 
an inventory of their possessions— te alert insurance man ts the logiea 
+ : .° . “ 9 bh King , . : re 
That's why it’s so shortsighted to chances are, they ll be amazed at — lo talk Fire Prevention to his 
; ‘ ‘ clients, civic clubs, Chamber of Com- 
a house against fire and how much it would cost to replace ; 
: : . : merce and friends. You can help 
neglect its contents. In some cases those possessions in event of fire. ' . 
; : | the | R ; reduce the fire waste in your commu- 
the contents nearly equal the house emember, nearly everyone— e- . . . 
t —— — arly everyone—hom nity, bul what is more important you 
in value. And scarcely a month owner or apartment dweller—is a will save lives, too. “Safety begins al 
in the average household prospect for contents fire insurance. home.” Wrile for our Fire Prevention 
without some new possession . . . So start now to get your share of — material. 


G FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
a & M@ INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Member: National Board of Fire Underwriters 





Affiliated with UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY oa ms 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND ES 
+, 


as > 
any inset 


Remember . . . in the time it has taken you to read this advertisement . . . approximately 
1144 minutes . . . a fire of known cause has been reported somewhere in the United States. 
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AIMS ADMEMIMRAT 


ODAY there is a tendency on 

the part of government to 

broaden its activities in insur- 
ance all over the world with the 
result that debate naturally centers 
over the question of the respective 
roles of government and private 
enterprise. Under state supervision 
insurance protection in this country 
has developed under various methods 
so that exact comparisons and eval- 
uations can be made. In fact, for 
the past thirty-five years workmen's 
compensation insurance has been 
providing a practical demonstration 
in this country not only of one form 
of social insurance but also of its 
administration under both public 
and private systems. Moreover, 
these systems are actively competi- 
tive in some states and enjoy ex- 
clusive privileges in others. 


Specialized Field 


Workmen's compensation, a com- 
paratively new concept, is a compli- 
cated and highly specialized field 
of legislation and one which is con- 
tinuously changing. 

However, all workmen's compen- 
sation laws have one primary, hu- 
manitarian purpose: to provide cer- 
tain and adequate benefits to in- 
jured workmen or to the dependents 
of workmen who are killed in the 
course of their employment. It is 
of vital importance to labor, as 
represented by the worker, to in- 
dustry, as represented by the em- 
ployer, and to society generally, as 
represented by the public. 


The Worker's Interest 


The worker's stake is identical 
with the law's objective, with one 
important addition. Whereas the 
law is concerned with the amount of 
the benefits the worker receives, the 
worker himself is also vitally inter- 





_1In three states, two of which have monopo- 
listic state funds (Washington and Nevada) 
and one of which has a competitive fund 
(Arizona), and in one territory (Alaska) the 
law contains provisions by which the workers 
themselves contribute a portion of the medical 
cost. 


For September, 1947 





FRANK LANG, 
Manager of the Research Department, 


Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The recently issued book ‘Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance: Monopoly or Free 
Competition?" by Frank Lang, contains 
much authoritative information on a subject 
of great importance to management, labor 
and government groups alike. Mr. Lang 
points out that he tried to survey only the 
broader aspects of workmen's compensa- 
tion as administered today in states where 
insurance companies operate, as contrasted 
with those where monopolistic state funds 
are in force. The book, while its primary aim 
is to acquaint laymen with the more signif- 
icant issues in the operation of this branch 
of casualty insurance, does contain a great 
deal of new and original data, not pre- 
viously available which should be of con- 
siderable interest to insurance men through- 
out the country. This and following articles 
are excerpts of parts dealing with the admin- 
istration and actual operation of workmen's 
compensation laws in states where insurance 
companies are permitted to operate freely 
and competitively. 


ested in getting all the benefits he 
is entitled to (weekly indemnity in 
dollars and services such as medical, 
hospital, and rehabilitation and ac- 
cident prevention to make his job 
safe) ; and he is interested in getting 
them with all possible promptness. 


The Employer's Interest 


Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is the responsibility of industry. 
The law often compels the employer 
to carry workmen’s compensation 
insurance in some form or other; 
therefore he, too, has.an important 
stake.in it. If he insures with an 
outside carrier—whether insurance 
company or fund—he should re- 
ceive his full “money’s worth” for 
the insurance premium he pays. 
This means: 


1. He has a right to be confident 
that his workers will receive their 
benefit checks from the insurance 
carrier just as promptly and reg- 
ularly as they have received their 
paychecks from him. Delays often 
cost money and good will. 

2. He should, know that the very 
best medical service will be provided 
injured workers. Indifferent medical 
service often means longer dis- 
ability and higher cost. 

3. He should be protected against 
dishonest claims, which would un- 
fairly raise his premium rates and 
cost of production. 


(Continued on the next paae) 
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Workmen's Compensation—Cont'd 


4. He should have the advantage 
of expert, up-to-date safety knowl- 
edge of trained safety engineers. 
Fewer accidents mean not only re- 
duced premium rates but also in- 
creased production and higher mo- 
rale. 

5. He should feel secure in the 
knowledge that his policy will guard 
him against damage suits arising 
when injuries to workers are not 
covered by the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. A premium should pay 
for complete protection. 

Fundamentally, although they see 
it from different points of view, both 
worker and employer have exactly 
the same stake in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 


The Public's Interest 


The public’s stake in workmen’s 
compensation is identical with that 
of the employer and the worker. 
Accident prevention is very much 
in the public interest. A _ single 
serious accident may cause a wide 
area of disturbance because other 
workers in the vicinity become ex- 
cited and stop working. Produc- 
tion schedules are upset. Time and 
money must be spent to train a new 
worker for the vacant job. Although 
the total economic loss from indus- 


trial accidents cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents, it has been es- 
timated at four times the actual 
cost of compensation and medical 
payments. The social loss is, of 
course, incalculable. 

Expert medical, hospital, nursing, 
and rehabilitation services to in- 
jured workers who might otherwise 
become public charges, and the 
prompt exposure of claim frauds, 
are obviously very much in the in- 
terest of society, as is the prompt 
and regular payment of benefits, so 
that the worker’s economy may be 
disturbed as little as possible. 

Moreover, in plants where acci- 
dents are few, where compensation 
claims are speedily handled, where 
complaints are rare, the morale of 
workers is high. This attitude is 
reflected in their homes and through- 
out their communities. The public 
has a tremendous stake in safer in- 
dustry—hbetter living. 

The stake which labor, industry, 
and society have in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance can be summed 
up in two words—“good administra- 
tion”—by public officials and in- 
surance carriers. 


Types of Insurance 
Insurance or other security in 


providing for the payment of com- 
pensation benefits is required in all 
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states having compensation acts. The 
methods of providing this security 
may be roughly divided into four 
categories: first, through insurance 
in a private insurance company; 
second, by self-insurance; third, by 
insurance in a competitive state 
fund; and, fourth, by insurance in 
a monopolistic, sometimes called “ex- 
clusive,” state fund. As of June, 
1946, workmen’s compensation in- 
surance is written exclusively by in- 
surance companies in 29 states; in 
11 states insurance companies com- 
pete with state funds; in 7 states, 
compensation is written only by state 
funds.? The State of Mississippi has 
no compensation law. 


Claim Procedure 


The machinery for making, es- 
tablishing, and awarding workmen’s 
compensation claims is complicated, 
and the exact details of procedure 
are different in every state. In gen- 
eral, the following procedure exists 
in states where insurance companies 
operate and where the claim is un- 
contested : 

An industrial accident occurs. 
First aid or other medical attention 
is given the injured worker, and 
the employer is notified. The em- 
ployer, in turn, notifies the state 
workmen’s compensation authorities 
and also the carrier which insures 
him. The carrier then investigates 
the circumstances of the accident, 
determines that compensation is pay- 
able, makes payment, and notifies the 
proper state authorities of the 
amount being paid. The physician 
or the carrier (or both) files a med- 
ical report. When payments are 
stopped, the state officials are noti- 
fied of this fact, and, by an exami- 
nation of their files or by investiga- 
tion, assure themselves that the case 
is closed and that the worker has 
been fairly treated according to the 
law. 

A great many people are respon- 
sible for the effective operation of 
the claims procedure—the employer, 
the physician, the carrier’s investi- 
gators and claims adjusters, wit- 
nesses of the accident, the state 
commissioners, referees, and a small 
army of clerks, typists, and statis- 

2 Self-insurance » pape under certain 


conditions in 2 0 e 7 monopolistic fund 
states, and in all but 1 of the other 40 states. 
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Prompt and detailed reports 


ticians. 
must be made, and a very high 
degree of efficiency is necessary 


from first to last if the worker is to 
get his compensation check on the 
date it is due. 

The major responsibility falls 
upon the carrier—insurance com- 
pany or competitive or monopolistic 
state fund—to provide payments in 
the amount determined by the law 
of the state—to pay them promptly 
and fully and to maintain them reg- 
ularly. There is every evidence that 
both companies and state funds are 
aware of these important responsi- 
bilities and are continually making 
efforts to handle workmen’s compen- 
sation claims more efficiently. 


An Outstanding Example 


Wisconsin provides an excellent 
example of what can be accom- 
plished with the combined advan- 
tages of a liberal law, an efficient 
administration, and concerted effort 
on the part of carriers to improve 
their service. 

Under the Wisconsin act,’ 
payment of compensation is due and 
payable on the eleventh day after 
an accident or after the worker has 
become disabled. 

Between 1938 and 1943, insur- 
ance companies in this state suc- 
ceeded in paying approximately 80 
per cent of their claims within 15 
days. This record is all the more 
impressive because it has been sus- 
tained over a considerable period 
of time. 

A record like Wisconsin’s should 
be attainable in any state and could 
be attained in any state where 
proper administration is assured by 
the provisions of the law, where 
there is an understanding adminis- 
tration, and where full co-operation 
is invited between the administrative 
authorities and insurance carriers, 
employers, workers, and the medical 
profession. 


a first 


An Efficient System 


One of the best means by which 
a compensation commission can 
encourage prompt payments is to 
compile and publish periodically the 





3 The Wisconsin waiting period is 3 days, 
unless disability lasts more than 10 days, in 
which case compensation is paid also for the 
waiting period. 
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FOUNDED ON FAITH 


The Western Department of Fireman's Fund 


marks its (dD & 


On October 8, 1871, Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over a lantern that started the 
great Chicago conflagration and inciden- 
tally inspired the establishment of the 
Western Department of Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company. Then only 8 years 
old, Fireman’s Fund demonstrated its 
Strength, Permanence and Stability by 


promptly paying over half a million_ 
) y » 


dollars in claims, an amount that 
even exceeded its capital. With 
losses so severe that 149 insur- 
ance companies failed. were 
suspended or withdrew to their 


home states, the Fireman's Fund 


FIREMAN S FUNC 
HOME FIRE & MARINE 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
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achievement stood out like a beacon 
light. A testimonial containing 144 sig- 
natures was presented to the Company 
by business firms in appreciation of 
Fireman's Fund paying all its losses 
in full. Fireman's Fund responded by 
opening its Western Department in 
Chicago on July 1, 1872. a Department 
founded on faith in the face of ruin 
and destruction. With that faith 
more than vindicated through 
the years. Fireman's Fund sa- 
lutes its Western Department on 
the occasion of its 75th Anni- 
versary. 


SINCE 1863 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


FIREMAN S FUND 


WESTERN NATIONAL 




















promptness records of all companies 
which write workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in the state. In some 
instances the names and promptness 
records of all carriers are made 
public; in others, the carriers are 
designated by code letters. Under 
the latter system, each carrier knows 
its own code symbol and, therefore, 
its relative standing on the list. 
Obviously, if a company finds itself 
at or near the bottom of the list 
of carriers in the state, its attention 





is sharply called to the fact that 
something is wrong. <A _ careful 
check on its claims procedure is in- 
dicated and also possibly a_ visit 
by the company’s representative to 
the commissioner to consider 
of improving its system. 

It is no coincidence that Wiscon- 
sin has an enviable record as it was 
the first state to keep detailed time- 
lag records of all carriers. The 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission 


ways 


(Continued on the next page) 
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sends out to every injured worker a 
self-addressed postcard on which he 
is to fill in the amount of his first 
compensation payment and the date 
on which he received it. These post- 
cards also carry in code the name 
of the insurance carrier, the date of 
the injury, and the last day worked 
by the injured employee. These 
cards, especially those showing late 
payments, are carefully edited and 
checked, so that erroneous or faulty 
information corrected or 
eliminated. All complaints of in- 
jured workers are investigated either 
through correspondence or by a field 
investigator. Every carrier in Wis- 
consin then receives, at regular in- 


can be 


tervals, a record showing the time 
taken by all carriers in the state 
in handling claims. 


In 1944 the North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission started keeping an 
accurate record of the date the first 
payment of compensation was actu- 
ally received by the injured worker. 
In the 6-month period, July-Decem- 
ber, 1944, 17.74 per cent of com- 
pensable claims were paid within 
14 days of the date of accident but 
as of July, 1945, 45.7 per cent of 
compensable claims were paid within 
14 days. In North Carolina, as in 
many other states, slowness in filing 
injury reports was a contributing 
factor to slow payments, and an 
amendment in the compensation act 
was made during this period requir- 
ing employers to report disabling in- 
juries within 5 days instead of 10. 

In Vermont, compensation may 
be fixed in conformity with the 
workmen’s compensation act by 
agreement between employer and 
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employee or dependents, subjeet tp 
approval by the commissioner, |p 
August, 1945, Vermont began ty 
keep a record of the time elapsing 
between the date of accident and the 
date on which agreement was signed, 
In August and September, 1945, oy 
of a total of 440 cases, 48 per cent 
of the agreements were signed within 
24 days after the date of accident 


Michigan Experience 


In April, 1943, the Michigan 
State Department of Labor and Ip. 
dustry -published its first time-lag 
record, in which it was shown that 
from January 1 through March 3} 
of that year, only 14.2 per cent of 
the uncontested claims handled }y 
all carriers (including the State Ac. 
cident Fund, but excluding sel. 
insurers) were paid within 14 days 
Following the publication of this un- 
satisfactory record, a campaign was 
started with a view to correcting 
the situation. In June, 1945, a 
second time-lag report was made 
public, covering the 6-month period, 
July-December, 1944, and showing 
the promptness record of every in- 
surance company and _ self-insurer 
and the State Accident Fund. In 
less than a year an extraordinary 
improvement had been made by 
carriers, under the stimulus of com- 
petition, to improve the record and 
with the wholehearted encourage- 
ment of the State Department of 
Labor and Industry, with 35.2 per 
cent of uncontested cases being paid 
by all carriers (including the Fund) 
within 14 days. 


The Michigan State Accident 
Fund rated second in number of 
cases handled during the period 


covered by the survey. In prompt- 
ness, however, it rated twenty-first, 
paying only 19.8 per cent of its cases 
within 14 days. The five insurance 
companies handling the largest num- 
ber of claims averaged 50.3 per cent 
of their claims paid within 14 days 


Idaho Experience 


Aithough much 
prompt payments may be expected 
when concerted efforts are made by 
carriers and administrators, there 
is little indication that the mere 
publishing of a time-lag report will 

(Continued on page 74) 
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VIATION underwriters may 
be concerned whether the re- 
cent series of airline crashes 
indicates the presence of some ob- 
scure types of mechanical or struc- 
tural defects in planes currently be- 
ing flown which should change un- 
derwriting practices in connection 
with commercial aviation risks. We 
have prepared, therefore, an analysis 
of the airline accidents of the past 
few years on the basis of Civil Aero- 
nautics Board reports and, in the 
case of recent crashes, on the basis 


of lastest available information. 
Our conclusions are: 
1. Airline accidents can be re- 


duced sharply. 

2. The human element remains 
the most important factor in under- 
writing aviation risks. 

3. Crashes on the scheduled air- 
lines have resulted chiefly from dis- 
regard of known safety rules and 
regulations. 


C.A.B. Reports 


Civil Aeronautics Board reports 
on crashes during the past few years 
reveal no new accident causes, but 
rather they pile up an amazing rec- 
ord of human failure. Many acci- 
dents are ascribed to pilot error, and 
official reports are couched in such 
language as “The probable cause of 
this accident was the action of the 
pilot in continuing flight over moun- 
tainous terrain under instrument 
conditions at an altitude below the 
minimum authorized instrument al- 
titude.” The facts are that many 
crashes have resulted from (1) com- 
pany negligence in not setting up 
proper safety procedure, (2) de- 
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W. H. RODDA, Secretary, 
Transportation Insurance Rating 
Bureau 


liberate taking of chances by pilots, 
and (3) occasional flagrant violation 
of company and C.A.A. regulations. 
Pilots are to blame when they in- 
tentionally deviate from the airways 
without justification other than per- 
sonal preference, or when they fly 
below prescribed altitudes. Com- 
panies are to blame when they fail 
to train their flight and ground per- 
sonnel, or when they do nothing to 
detect sloppy practices of their main- 
tenance and operating personnel. 


No New Pattern 


Recent accidents have not indi- 
cated any new pattern of causes. 
Aeronautics 
why 


Board 
most of 


Civil 
clearly 


reports 


show the 








crashes occur, and the remedies are 
(1) enforcement of existing regula- 
tions and (2) disciplinary action 


A pro- 


when there are violations. 
cedure must be set up for the detec- 
tion of faulty practices of super- 
visory and operating personnel on a 
continuous basis before the accidents 
occur. 


Five Common Faults 


Without attempting to discuss 
their relative importance, there are 
five common faults in the operation 
of scheduled airlines, and other com- 
mercial air enterprises. They are: 

1. Deviation from the airways. 

2. Deviation from prescribed al- 
titudes. 

3. Inattention to approach pro- 
cedures. 

4. Faulty maintenance. 

5. Lack of adequate training and 
supervision of flight and ground 
personnel. 

Deviation from the airways has 
been responsible for several crashes 
into mountains. Typical of these 
accidents is the one which occurred 
near the top of Elk Mountain, Wyo- 
ming on January 31, 1946. The air- 
way between Sinclair, Wyoming, 
and Laramie, Wyoming, makes a 
“dog leg” around Elk Mountain in 
order to provide the most effective 
clearance from the high terrain to 
the south. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board report on this accident indi- 
cated that the pilot was flying on a 
direct line between Sinclair and Lar- 
amie, and the report concludes : “On 
the basis of the foregoing the Board 
finds that the probable cause of this 

(Continued on the next pace 
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Why Airplanes Crash—Continued 


accident was the deviation from the 
prescribed route at an altitude in- 
sufficient to assure adequate clear- 
ance over Elk Mountain.” 

Deviation from prescribed safe 
altitades has been the apparent cause 
of several accidents. Findings No. 5 
and 6 of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
report on an accident near Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, on April 14, 
1945, read: 

“5. In the latter part of the flight 
the pilot encountered intermittent 
instrument weather conditions and 
failed thereupon to climb promptly, 
in accordance with established com- 
pany and government procedure, to 
an instrument altitude which would 
provide a margin of safety over the 
adjacent terrain. 

“6. While being thus flown in in- 
strument weather at an altitude be- 
low the authorized safe minimum 
altitude for instrument flight, the 
airplane crashed into the west slope 
of Cheat Mountain.” 


AIR CARGO 


Approach procedures have been 
set up for the major airports in 
order that planes may keep at a safe 
distance from mountains and struc- 
tures which are in the vinicity. In- 
attention to prescribed approach pro- 
cedures has resulted in such crashes 
as the one at Van Nuys, California, 
on December 1, 1944. The pilot on 
the flight had not reported any dif- 
ficulty and there was no evidence of 
mechanical failure or malfunctioning 
of any part of the airplane. Finding 
No. 5 of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
report stated : 

“5. The pilot deviated from 
standard procedures in that he: (a) 
failed to correct his work sheet to 
show the change in flight plan; (b) 
flew a direct course from Evergreen 
to Lebec instead of following air- 
ways as specified in his clearance ; 
and (c) failed to report over Palm- 
dale as required by company pro- 
cedure.” 

The report concludes: “On the 
basis of the evidence available the 
Board finds that the probable cause 
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by leaps and bounds. When your assureds ship 
this way, see that they are properly insured 
by a company which has made a 
specialty of this form of protection. 
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of this accident was the pilot's de- 
viation from the standard instrv- 
ment approach procedure when he 
descended. below the established safe 
minimum altitude. A contributing 
factor was the company’s failure to 
enforce adherence to company pro- 
cedure.” 


Mechanical Failures 


Mechanical failure accidents have 
also taken their toll but in typical 
cases the mechanical failures have 
been the result of previous human 
failure. The crash at Shannon, Eire. 
on December 28, 1946, involving an 
airplane of an United States air 
carrier shows the extreme impor- 
tance of proper maintenance and 
careful supervision of maintenance 
Civil Aeronautics 
Board report stated that “the prob- 
able cause of this accident was an 
error in altimeter indication, the pri- 
mary reason for which was the re- 
versal of the primary and alternate 
static source lines, which led the 
pilot to conduct his approach to the 
airport at a dangerously low altitude, 
A contributing factor was the negli- 
gence of maintenance personnel in 
certifying to the satisfactory func- 
tioning of the static system although 
the tests required to determine such 
a condition were not accomplished. 
A further contributing factor was 
the restriction of vision from the 
cockpit resulting from the fogging 
of the unheated windshield panels.” 


personnel. The 


This is no attempt to indict the 
pilot as the sole person responsible 
for airline accidents. Official re- 
ports indicate that laxity is present 
throughout all levels of operations, 
and that many accidents have been 
caused or contributed to by lack of 
adequate training and supervision of 
flight and ground personnel. The 
official report on a crash at LaGuar- 
dia Field, New York, on December 
30, 1945, stated in part, “Inasmuch 
as the weather conditions through- 
out the area were close to or below 
minimum instrument conditions, it 
was incumbent upon both pilot and 
dispatch personnel to exercise par- 
ticular caution in the selection ot 
alternate airports, checking _ the 
weather trends enroute and at the 
destination, and determining with 
reasonable accuracy the winds pre- 
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vailing at the destination. The fail- 
ure on the part of dispatch and pilot 
personnel alike to give proper con- 
sideration to wind conditions indi- 
cates a lack of caution in pre-flight 
planning and in-flight weather ob- 
servation. It must be concluded, 
therefore, that the pilot failed to ful- 
fill his responsibility as concerns the 
checking of weather, and that the 
company failed to exercise adequate 
supervision over the flight in ques- 
tion.” 


Cumulative Effects 


The manner in which the break- 
down of one weak point in an oper- 
ation will cause other breakdowns 
and a subsequent accident is trag- 
ically illustrated by the conclusion of 
the official report on an accident at 
Banana River, Florida, on October 
11, 1945. This reads, “On the basis 
of the foregoing the Board deter- 
mines that the probable cause of this 
accident was an excessively hurried 
approach for an emergency single- 
engine landing and the faulty exe- 
cution of a missed approach pro- 
cedure. The cause of engine mal- 
function was faulty installation of 
an oil hose and connecting clamp. 
A contributing factor to the accident 
was the failure of the company to 
maintain an adequate training pro- 
gram for pilot personnel and to 
provide the facilities required for 
such a program.” 


Basic Cause of Accidents 


New laws—new regulations—new 
investigations, are useless. The basic 
cause of scheduled airline accidents 
is laxity in the execution and en- 
forcement of existing regulations 
and company procedures. Clear 
proof of this laxity shrieks from 
the pages of the Civil Aernautics 
Board reports. 

Three needs stand out as essen- 
tial remedies. The first is a need for 
governmental enforcement of its 
regulations, and penalties for viola- 
tions regardless of whether accidents 
occur. Safety of passengers and 
crew is more important than politics 
or the feelings of those who disre- 
gard safety requirements. Timidity 
of officials is hardly fitting when the 
lives of passengers and crews are 
at stake. 
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Secondly, the airline companies — need for a positive punishment when 


must enforce their own procedures 
and regulations. Every scheduled 
airliner should have installed in it a 
recording device which would show 
the route and altitude maintained by 
the pilot during his entire flight. The 
pilots who deviate from airways, 
who take a chance and fly low over 
the mountains, or who cut corners 
on approaches to airports should be 
disciplined. Maintenance and super- 
visory personnel who are negligent 
in carrying out their duties should 
likewise be subject to penalty. It is 
recommended that a system of sus- 
pensions without pay be instituted 
for first offenses and smaller viola- 
tions, and that discharge be the pen- 
alty for repeated or flagrant viola- 
tions, 

It is a well established principle of 
law enforcement that a mild penalty 
which is certain, is much more ef- 
fective than a severe punishment 
which is uncertain. Pilots who de- 
viate from safe practices are threat- 
ened with possible death in airplane 
crashes, but this has not proved to 
be an effective deterrent. There is 


deviations are detected. 

The third requirement for im- 
proved safety is industry action. Ex- 
cellence of individual company acci- 
dent record is not enough, because 
every crash cuts into public confi- 
dence in the safety of air travel in gen- 
eral. The industry needs an “office of 
flying safety” similar to that operated 
by the Army Air Forces during the 
war. The industry should investi- 
gate thoroughly the practices which 
result in accidents and should not 
limit their attention to investigations 
after an accident has occurred. In- 
dustry discipline, plus expert and 
impart‘al enforcement by a govern- 
ment agency, plus a realization by 
airline personnel that safety is a 
paramount issue, will result in im- 
proved safety records. Blind landing 
systems, radar and mechanical safety 
devices all help to improve condi- 
tions, but none of these will mate- 
rially affect the safety picture until 
procedures are established which 
will correct the human error acci- 
dents which make up by far the ma- 
jority of airline crashes. 


WASHINGTONS HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE 
“MILITARY CAPITAL” 


“TTIGHTEEN belonging to my family 

and all Mrs. Ford’s are crowded 
together in her kitchen and scarce one of 
them able to speak for the colds they have 
caught.” Thus General Washington wrote 
to Nathanael Greene of his 
headquarters in the Ford Man- 
sion during the winter ot 1779- 
80, described by some as the 
coldest of the century. 

Widow of a wealthy powder- 
maker, Mrs. Theodosia Ford 
offered Washington her home 
when he sought an ofticial head- 
quarters in Morristown, New 
Jersey, at that time the “mili- 
United 


States.”” Only two rooms were 


tary capital of the 


retained for her four children 
and herself, all the others being 
turned over to General and 
Mrs. Washington and his “family”, as he 
liked to refer to his personal statt. One of 
his aides billeted there was Alexander 
Hamilton, then courting Betsy Schuyler. In 


this home many important men of the day 


convened with the Commander-in-Chief. 





The Historical Museum behind the mansion displays a diorama with three-dimensional models 
depicting Lafayette arriving with news of French aid for the American cause 


Washington made the Ford house his 
headquarters for over six months. There is 
evidence that Martha in particular enjoyed 
her stay there in spite of the discomforts 
and ever-present danger. As for Mrs. Ford, 
the patriotic widow no doubt felt privileged 
to share her home with the Commander-in- 
Chief and was amply recompensed by the 
great man’s kindness. Every morning on his 
way downstairs to breakfast he used to stop 
and inquire about her son Timothy who 
was ill for many months. 
With the coming of spring 
conditions improved and 
the household was further 
cheered by the arrival of 
Lafayette with his joyous 


news ot French assistance. FIRE -e 

















A. 


Winter encampment at nearby Jockey Hol. 
low made this home a logical headquarter 





Colonel Jacob Ford erected 
the house about 1774 and in 
1776, with the aid of a loan fron 
the Provincial Congress, built a 
powdermill not far away which 
turned out “good powder and in 
useful quantities.” Not lon 
after it was put in operation 
however, having caught “mortal 
cold” on military duty, Colonel Ford fell 
from his horse while on parade and died ot 
pneumonia a tew days later 

The Ford home is now part of the 
Morristown National Historical Park ad 
ministered by the National Park Servic 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior 

The Home, through its agents and brok 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes ¢ 
American Industry. 
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OUR best prospects are within 
the file cabinets of your own 
office !” 

I wonder how many times every 
agent has heard these words from 
a special agent or read them in in- 
surance journals. It has been told 
to me and read by me at least a 
hundred times since I started in the 
agency business, but like many an- 
other agent I sagely agreed and then 
did nothing about it. 

It was brought home to me re- 
cently in connection with the na- 
tionwide drive to increase fire and 
allied coverages in line with the in- 
creased construction costs and 
values of contents. I have been 
kicking myself ever since for not 
getting wise to this practically pain- 
less method of increasing premium 
volume. 


Don't Sell Yourself Short 


There is no question about it. 
You are selling yourself short and 
overlooking your best bet if you 
pass up the prospects already on 
the books. As is too often the case, 
a policy is sold to a prospect and 
renewed each time it expires with- 
out even a phone call, and conse- 
quently no further attempt to write 
collateral business. 

Personally believing that the re- 
cent fire check-up should be made 
by all agents and brokers, I pulled 
all the fire cards on my own personal 
business and because I had been 
swamped with other matters, de- 
cided to make the survey by phone, 
in order to save time. I found out to 
my surprise that it was necessary 
to make only one personal contact 
out of the entire list, and this one 
call netted me $200 in immediate 
premium from the customer as well 
as $45 from a business associate that 
I sold on the same call. 

All told, I spent about two full 
days on this survey, spread over a 
period of a week, in between other 
matters, and netted myself $350 in 
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immediate new premiums. In addi- 
tion, there were a great number of 
policies expiring later that were not 
increased, but which will be so in- 
creased on renewal. 

Naturally I expected to write a 
lot of increased fire business when 
I undertook the survey, but I was 
certainly surprised and gratified at 
the number of inquiries I received 
for other types of coverage. Some 
of these have already developed 
into definite sales and I don’t doubt 
that others will eventually do so. 


Plus Values 


These results are in addition to 
the original $350 of premiums as I 
have not kept track of the new pre- 
miums since the completion of the 
survey. 

The point I am trying to bring out 
is that any agent who has not done 
so should immediately take the time 
necessary for such a survey. If it 
is neglected, some other agent who 
has a policy for one of your insureds 
will contact him and write a separate 
policy for an additional amount 
while you could have increased your 
contract and had the total line for 
renewal purposes. I did this with 
several people I talked to, since 
their agent had not contacted them 
prior to my call. 


Remember the Renewals 


It is well to keep in mind before 
starting a job of this kind, that you 
will have to endorse a lot of policies 
for small amounts of increased cov- 















by GEORGE DIETERLY 
Dieterly Insurance Agency 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


erage with very small additional 
premiums. But the point to remem- 
ber here is that when the policies 
expire you will automatically renew 
them for a much larger three or five- 
year premium. 

If you develop just one good 
prospect from the entire list that 
nets you a substantial premium, you 
are more than repaid for the amount 
of time you have spent on the phone. 
The nicest feature of the phone sur- 
vey is that you can undertake it at 
your own convenience, whenever 
you want to take an hour or two off 
from your usual routine business. 


Call Back 


If, as is bound to happen, you find 
a number of people are not at home 
on your first call, you can keep call- 
ing back along with the next day's 
list of calls until they are reached. 
I have talked to several other agents, 
all of whom, like myself, had never 
tried this approach until this matter 
of increased values was called to 
their attention. In each case they 
were just as amazed as I was at the 
results and wondered why they had 
not had sense enough to see the 
benefits of such a program before. 

Another nice feature of the phone 
survey of prospects already on your 
books is that they know you and do 
not hesitate in the least to do busi- 
ness with you over the phone. This 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Telephone Survey—Continued 


is not so often the case with new 
contacts as many people like to meet 
and see the man with whom they are 
doing business. 


Regular Feature 


The results of this recent cam- 
paign in my office were so satisfac- 
tory that I have planned to make 
the phone survey a regular part of 
my prospecting plan. At least three, 
or perhaps four, times a year all of 
my present policyholders will be 
contacted by phone with a definite 
suggestion for a new coverage or a 
broader form of a coverage now be- 
ing carried. 

Once this plan has been used and 
an agent sees how simple and easy 
it is for him to do it, there is no 
limit to the possibilities in the future. 

A further survey can be made on 
comprehensive personal _ liability, 


residence burglary and numerous 
inland marine coverages, as well as 
adding broadening features to ex- 
isting contracts. 

No matter how often this kind of 
selling is done or repeated, you are 
bound to run into someone who 
says that he “was meaning to call 
you about such and such a matter.” 
The chances are that he would never 
have called YOU, and you would 
have lost a sale if you had not called 
HIM. 

So unless you want some other 
agent to beat you to it, don’t pass up 
the opportunity to increase your pre- 
mium income. You are just cutting 
your own throat if you don’t take 
advantage of this simple, easy way 
to put new business on the books. 

It may be a little slow to start, 
but if you will follow through your 
entire list of present clients you will 
get results that I am sure will sur- 
prise you—as they did me. 

—The Hartford Agent 





HOW A COMPANY HELPS ITS AGENTS — THROUGH CONFERENCES 
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ENTRANCE TO HOME OFFICE 


OHIO 


An outstanding feature of the year with Ohio 
Farmers agents is the Company's annual meeting held each 
February at the Home Office. For more than 50 years this meet- 
ing has been attended by many of the Company’s agents, fields 
throughout the entire country being liberally represented. At 
its 99th annual meeting on February 10 to 12 of this year the 
Company was host to more than 300 agents. They attended first 
the School of Insurance presented jointly by the Company and 
the agents themselves, then the annual meeting and the program 
of addresses and entertainment incident to it. 
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FIRE RATES INCREASED 


NCREASES of 10% and 20% 

in certain classifications of fire jp. 
surance rates in New Hampshire 
were put into effect on August & 
No changes were made in the rates 
for dwellings, public buildings, frame 
and sprinklered mercantile and non. 
manufacturing, utilities, garages, fire 
resistive and most unprotected prop- 
erties. Rates on brick protected 
mercantile buildings and their con. 
tents were increased 20% and the 
rates on all other risks affected were 


raised 10%. The increases in this 
State followed the pattern oj 
changes previously adopted by 
Mass., Me., R. I. and Conn. 


In Maryland, fire insurance rate 
increases of 10% to 30% applying to 
all specifically rated properties were 
put into effect on August 14. 

An over-all increase of approxi- 
mately 2% in the fire insurance rate 
level in Vermont became effective 
on August 15 when rates for specific 
classifications were advanced 25%, 
No changes were made in the rates 
for many classes particularly dwell- 
ings, apartment houses, farm risks 
and mercantile buildings. 


STATUS OF BRITISH 
WAR LOAN 


ORE that half of the loan 

granted by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the British 
Government in 1941 to pay for war 
supplies prior to the enactment of 
the Lend-Lease Act has been repaid. 
The loan was authorized in the 
amount of $425,000,000 of which 
$390,000,000 had been disbursed. 
As of June 30, 1947 the RFC 
had received payments aggregating 
$225,826,255 of which $195,517,466 
was applied as principal, $47,510,143 
as interest and $12,798,666 is held in 
reserve accounts. The RFC holds 
as collateral listed and unlisted se- 
curities valued at the date of the 
loan at $320,000,000 and the capital 
stocks of 41 British-owned American 
insurance companies with an esti- 
mated value of $180,000,000. In 
addition, the investment earnings ot 
the United States Branches of 41 
British insurance companies afe 
pledged to apply to servicing this 
loan. 
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LESSENS THE SHOCK! 


NINTERRUPTED PRODUCTION 
U is as important to manufac- 
turing operations as steady em- 
ployment is for a worker. When 
disaster strikes, an adequate rein- 
surance program cuts losses re- 
sulting from shutdowns on the 
production line. 

The experience and facilities 
of the Excess are always available 
in meeting all types of reinsur- 


ance requirements, 


Casualty, Fidelity 


& Surety Reinsurance 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., 
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»..and BASIC to the insurance 


industry is Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
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CORPORATION CORPORATION 
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Liability for Origin 


HERE is one class of loss that 
has apparently been pretty gen- 
erally overlooked and that is 
liability for loss or 
adjacent property arising out of 
negligence in connection with the 


damage to 


origin or spread of fire. Collections 
on claims of this nature are being 
made with regularity but it is a rare 
case indeed when the responsible 
party is found to have insurance pro- 
tection. It is characteristic of these 
losses that the amount normally in- 
volved is substantial to the extent that 
payment of the claim constitutes a 
serious financial problem to the party 
from whom recovery is made. 

The occurrence, without insurance 
protection, of this liability resulting 
from a combination of hazards which 
are normally the subject of insurance 
coverage, to wit, that of fire and of 
property damage liability resulting 
from negligence, is contrary to the 
interests of both the insurance in- 
dustry and the public. The deficiency 
leaves a pronounced gap in the other- 
wise smooth surface of complete cov- 
erage. 


Insufficient Sales Effort 


Why, then, is not insurance com- 
monly provided against this type of 
risk ? 

The principal reason is that there 
has been insufficient effort to develop 
and sell the protection. The insur- 
ance business, like any other indus- 
try, does the primary work of creat- 
ing a market for its product. Insur- 
ance men are the first to be aware of 
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or Spread of Fire 


the existence of a risk which is a 
proper subject for insurance protec- 
tion, .An appropriate form is pro- 
mulgated and the companies, through 
advertising and the solicitation of 
agents, create in the minds of the 
public a consciousness of the reality 
of the hazard, the damages which 
can result therefrom and the desir- 
ability of insurance coverage. 

It does not occur to the average 
business man carrying on operations 
in a congested area that he is sub- 
ject toa possible hability for damage 
to adjacent property resulting from 
negligence in connection with the 
origin or spread of a fire, which could 
far exceed any single bodily injury 
claim. Not being conscious of the 
hazard, he procures no insurance pro- 
tection and is subject to a loss which 
might mean financial ruin. 


Legal Liability 


In carrying fire insurance upon his 
own property, he recognizes that a 
fire may occur upon his premises. 
He would also probably concede, 
upon having his attention called to 
fires which have seriously damaged 
even supposedly “fire proof” build- 
ings, that such a fire could spread 
to and damage the property of 
others. It is probable, however, that 
he would contend that there is no 
reasonable chance that such a fire 
could occur under circumstances 
which would result in his being le- 
gally liable therefor. . 

Let us, then, examine the ques- 
tion of property damage liability for 


the origin or spread of fire in the 
light of the general law applicable 
thereto and of specific instances 
where responsibility exists. The 
general rule is stated abstractly in 
45 C J 852 as follows: 

“Notwithstanding a fire may be 
accidental in the sense that it is not 
intentionally kindled by him, one 
may be liable for injury occasioned 
by it where it is due to his negli- 
gence, or he has failed to use ordi- 
nary care and skill to extinguish it, 
or to provide adequate means for 
oo dm; * * =" 

The pertinent question is: what 
constitutes negligence and what de- 
gree of care is to be required to 
prevent liability for the origin and 
spread of fire? Naturally, no exact 
line of demarkation can be estab- 
lished and the rule is stated generally 
to the effect that the care required 
is that of ordinary or reasonable care 
under the circumstances, dependent 
upon the character of the premises 
and the use to which they are being 
put. (45 C J 852) 


Statute Violations 


Ikach particular loss must, there- 
fore, stand on its own facts as to 
whether or not there was negligence 
with regard to the existing circum- 
stances and an examination of actual 
cases will give us the best illustration 
of the danger of liability. 

It should first be stated that laws 
or ordinances relative to fire pro- 
tection or building requirements con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Liability for Fire—Continued 


stitute a statutory definition of due 
care to the extent that a violation 
thereof is of itself negligence with- 
out further proof. In other words, 
if it can be established that the prop- 
erty owner was guilty of a statute 
or ordinance violation which consti- 
tuted a proximate cause of the origin 
or spread of fire, then he may be 
held liable for damages resulting 
from such fire. It is no excuse that 
the property owner was not aware 


of the ordinance violation or that 
the premises had been regularly in- 
spected and approved by the fire 
marshal. 

While the majority of ordinance 
provisions have to do with industrial 
or special hazards, there are also 
provisions applying to all structures, 
including dwellings, which may well 
become the basis of a claim. 

Some ordinances for example pro- 
vide, in effect, that the chimneys and 
flues of all buildings having com- 
bustible roofing material must be 
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thoroughly cleaned once every 
twelve months. Dwellings are jn. 
cluded in the definition of ‘‘build. 
ings,” and it is probable that but a 
very small percentage of shingle roof 
dwellings have the chimneys and 
flues cleaned once every year. 

Would it occur to the average 
dwelling owner that if he had a 
chimney fire which could be shown 
to have resulted from his failure to 
clean his flues within the year he 
could be held liable for any damage 
resulting from the spread of fire 
to other premises ? 

There are also many other provj- 
sions applicable to dwelling houses, 
such as those having to do with the 
construction of boiler and furnace 
rooms, chimneys, smoke pipes, fire- 
places and hot air ducts. Violation 
of any of these requirements which 
contributed to the start or spread of 
a fire might easily result in liability. 

A provision found in the Code of 
Suggested Ordinances for Small 
Municipalities as promulgated by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers prohibits the accumulation of 
waste paper or similar inflammable 
waste or rubbish and requires per- 
sons making use of, storing or hav- 
ing charge or control of shavings, 
excelsior, rubbish, sacks, waste or 
fragments to cause the same to be 
daily bailed and stacked, removed 
from the premises or stored in 
metal-lined receptacles. Unquestion- 
ably there are many violations of 
this requirement. There are detailed 
and rigid provisions for dry cleaners, 
moving picture houses, industries 
causing any type of inflammable 
dust, automobile garages, paint 
shops, concerns using or storing any 
type of inflammable liquid, and 
chemical plants. There are regula- 
tions as to fire extinguishers and 
sprinkler systems in certain type 
buildings. 


Maintenance of Aisleways 


There are requirements relating 
to the maintenance of aisleways 
through stored goods and prohibit- 
ing the piling thereof so as to ob- 
struct doors or impair the operation 
of sprinkler systems. 

Even if the concern in making its 
original installation complies strictly 
with the pertinent provisions of the 
fire and building ordinances, there 
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js still involved the human element 
of continuous maintenance. It is 
quite common to find that the fusible 
link of a fire door has been removed, 
a portion of the sprinkler system 
shut off, or fire extinguishers out of 
commission. 

It would seem that an agent who 
confronts the management of the 
average industrial concern located 
within a municipality with the ap- 
plicable ordinance provisions should 
have little difficulty in convincing 
them of the likelihood of ordinance 
violation. 


Common Law Negligence 


There are also many recoveries 
which have been effected based 
simply upon the common law rules 
of negligence with no ordinance vio- 
lation being involved. 

An apt illustration is found in the 
case of Prince v. Chehalis Savings 
& Loan Association, 186 Wash. 372, 
58 Pac. (2d) 290. Here the 
Chehalis Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion was the owner of a building 
in the city of Centralia, Washington, 
which had been used as a garage and 
place for wrecking used automobiles. 
This occupancy was terminated and 
the building allowed to lapse into a 
state of general disrepair, combusti- 
ble litter was allowed to accumulate 
and a fire of unknown origin des- 
troyed the building, spread to and 
damaged adjoining property. The 
Court held that regardless of how the 
fire started the building owner was 
liable for negligently maintaining 
the building in such a hazardous con- 
dition that a fire, once started, could 
spread to and damage other prop- 
erty. It is a well known fact that 
loaning agencies are quite insurance 
conscious and normally carry full 
insurance protection. In this in- 
stance there was no insurance and 
it is not surprising that the Associa- 
tion did not anticipate that such a 
liability could arise out of the own- 
ership of a vacant building. 

A claim is pending in Alaska 
based upon the allegation that the 
occupant of a portion of a cannery 
had so negligently maintained and 
operated a gasoline-powered electric 
generating unit that it started a fire 
which destroyed the entire cannery 
and caused a total loss of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


SERVING INSURANCE 
The Business of Protection 


Firms and individuals engaged in the business of 
protection enjoy, at 175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
the convenience of quick personal contacts with 
other insurance firms in this great building. It is 
easily understood why insurance companies and 
executives give the Insurance Exchange Building 
first consideration as their Chicago address. 
Rental information furnished promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 























The foregoing illustrations are 
confined to the West Coast area but 
undoubtedly claims of similar nature 
are constantly being collected 
throughout the United States. 


Most Fires Are Preventable 


Fire prevention experts tell us 
that the great majority of fires are 
preventable, which is merely another 
way of saying that they result from 
lack of due care, or what amounts 
to negligence on the part of some 
one. This does not, of course, neces- 
sarily mean that the majority of 
communicated fires would form the 
basis of a liability claim. If, how- 


ever, the facts surrounding origin 
and spread are carefully investi- 
gated, it is surprising upon how 
many occasions negligence may be 
established. The procedure is simply 
to endeavor to ascertain the cause 
of the fire or spread thereof and if 
the same could have been prevented 
by the exercise of due care then 
foundation for a claim exists. To 
determine the vulnerability of a 
risk to this type of claim one need 
only consider the fire hazards which 
form the basis for writing ordinary 
fire insurance. Nearly every struc- 
ture has a heating unit and electric 
wiring, defects in which could start 
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Liability for Fire—Continued 


a fire. Most defects which would 
start a fire could have been corrected 
by proper previous inspection. 
Nearly all commercial establish- 
ments, including wholesale and re- 
tail stores, have, in addition to the 
above, one or more of the following 
common fire hazards: light, combus- 
tible materials, such as cloth, paper, 
shavings or accumulated litter, in- 
flammable dust, flammable liquids or 


materials subject to spontaneous 
combustion. Also, every commercial 
establishment has the danger of neg- 
ligence on the part of its employees 
in the course of their employment, 
such as flipping a cigarette in inflam- 
mable material, leaving a pressing 
iron unattended, putting pennies in 
a fuse box or leaving combustible 
material or material subject to spon- 
taneous combustion in unsafe places. 
If the risk is located in a congested 
area where fire may be communi- 
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cated to other property any one of 
the above may constitute the basis 


for a claim. 
Smoke and Water Damage 
It should be mentioned that th 


liability in question is not restricted 
to damage done by fire alone, but 


also includes smoke damage and 
damage resulting from water used 
to extinguish the fire. Smoke and 


water damage are important consid- 
erations for the risk located in a 
multiple story building. Smoke rises 
to the floors above and water per- 
meates the 
though the actual fire is confined to 
the premises the occupant may be 
faced with material claims for smoke 
and water damage. 

If, then, this hazard exists and is 
largely unprotected by 
why is it that the insurance compa- 
nies and their agents have not en- 
gaged upon a campaign of publicity 
to the end of providing and selling 
appropriate protection ? Some prob- 
able reasons are as follows. This type 
of loss involves a combination of two 
hazards: that of fire and that of 
legal liability resulting from negli- 
gence, which is a casualty coverage. 
From a legal standpoint, at least in 
some states, this coverage could be 
written by a fire company but ap- 
parently it has been felt that such an 
extension would be an encroachment 
into the casualty field and that it was 
preferable to leave the solution to 
the casualty companies. 

Upon the other hand, it seems that 
the casualty companies, while willing 
in some instances to accept fire as an 
incidental peril among the many 
hazards which may result in legal 
liability, have been, at least up to a 
few years ago, somewhat loathe, ex- 


floors below. Even 


insurance, 


cept in cases of certain special haz- 
ards, to offer a coverage where fire 
primary peril. 
ago the 


was in reality the 
Until about six 
owners, landlords and tenants, gen- 
eral liability, and comprehensive pol- 
icies customarily excluded the haz- 
ard of fire from the property damage 
coverage. This exception was then 
eliminated and the policies now in- 
clude the hazard of fire. 
Apparently, however, the great 
majority of insureds who include m 


years 


their insurance program protection 


against the hazard of property 
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damage other than automobile are 
satisfied with a limit somewhere 
from $1.000 to $5,000, despite the 
fact that in most instances much 
higher limits can be obtained at what 
would seem to be an exceptionally 
low additional premium when the 
hazard of liability for spread of fire 
is considered. The premiums upon 
these policies are customarily based 
either upon payroll or upon area 
and frontage and obviously have no 
logical relationship to the fire hazard 


involved. 
Rate Making 


From a rating standpoint, it would 
seem that the fire companies are in 
a much better position to figure a 
proper premium than are the cas- 
ualty companies. A logical method 
of arriving at a rate would be as 
follows. The first essential is the 
occurrence of a fire upon the in- 
sured premises so the fire rate 
would be a point of beginning. Sec- 
ondly, the fire must spread to and 
damage property of others. There 
should, therefore, be a reduction 
from the initial fire rate based upon 
the likelihood of such spread and 
damage, arrived at by a considera- 
tion of the distance away, value and 
combustibility of the exposures as 
shown on fire maps and the type of 
fire protection available. Third, 
there must be a further reduction 
for the reason that there is no loss 
unless it is established that the in- 
sured was guilty of negligence in 
connection with the origin or spread 
of the fire which would render him 
legally liable for the ensuing dam- 
age. This should be a very substan- 
tial flat percentage reduction based 
primarily upon the ratio between 
all fire losses which communicate to 
and damage adjoining property and 
those which become involved in 
claims resulting therefrom. 

Also something in the nature of 
a co-insurance credit might be 
granted for the carrying of a certain 
percentage of what might be logi- 
cally assumed to be the maximum 
possible liability. 

Concerning such  co-insurance 
credit, it should be pointed out that 
under the casualty policies pre- 
viously mentioned the charge for an 
increase of property damage limits 
from, say, $1,000 to $100,000 would 
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have a nominal cost in relation to 
what the charge would be under 
normal fire insurance rating prac- 
tices, even if a most liberal co-in- 
surance reduction were allowed. 


Fundamentally a Casualty Risk 


Except for the rating feature, 
however, the coverage is funda- 
mentally casualty insurance. After 


the loss occurs it is strictly a third 
party claim and the function of the 
company is to protect and defend 
the insured against such claim. The 
policy provisions, claims department 
and general business set-up of the 
casualty companies are specially 
adapted to this procedure whereas it 
is utterly foreign to the fire insur- 
ance company. 

It is, therefore, logical that the 
protection should be offered by the 
casualty rather than the fire insur- 
ance companies. 

Comment should be made upon 
the fact that the three types of 
casualty policies previously referred 
to customarily exclude from the 
property damage coverage “property 
owned, occupied or used by or rented 
to the insured,” and “property in 
the care, custody or control of the 
insured.” Coverage can be obtained 
under a fire policy as to property 
owned by the insured and as to 
personal property in the care, cus- 
tody or control of the insured. A 
fire policy will not, however, protect 
a tenant against loss or damage to 
the interest of the building owner 
in the building. There is, therefore, 
still a gap where coverage is afforded 
by neither fire nor casualty com- 
panies under present filings, to wit, 
liability of a tenant for fire damage 
to that portion of the building oc- 
cupied by him. One solution of this 
problem is for the tenant to enter 
into an agreement with his land- 
lord whereby he is released from 
such responsibility. If such an 
agreement cannot be procured and 
the insured is desirous of protection, 
it would seem that resort must be 
had to a surplus line market such as 


Lloyd’s. 
Automatic Sprinkler Damage 
Again bearing in mind the ques- 


tion of water damages, it should be 
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abled policyholders or their bene- 
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Women, these days, are taking a 
more active role than ever in the 
business world. Are you equipped 
to protect their liberal incomes? 
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North American leads the field in 
providing full coverage Accident 
and Sickness Insurance for working 
women. It is an especially salable 
plan that can be written in units 
costing as little as $3.00 a month. 
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If you are willing to work, the 
North American has a place for 
you- in its sales organization. Ex- 
perience in Disability Insurance 
selling is not absolutely necessary. 
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Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building 
a permanent business for yourself. 
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Many companies will soon be planning budgets for 1948. Recent _ As 
embezzlements show that the need is greater now than ever before 

for employers to have proper Dishonesty and Forgery protection. 
Remind them to include this 
in their plans. 

Even where companies are 
already protected by a bond, 
you can render them a valuable 
service. Many employers have 
employees hired prior to the 
date of their first Fidelity Bond. 


In such cases the only way they 
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ment. For this reason you have 
This advertisement appearing in gen- 
eral and business magazines is designed 


to help you sell more Fidelity insurance. 


a valuable opportunity to sug- 
gest that employers take a Dis- 
covery Bond in combination with blanket bonds. 

Now is the time to work Fidelity and Forgery lines. For further 


sales aids, simply address our Agency & Production Department. 
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Liability for Fire—Continued 


remembered that a common excly- 
sion in the casualty policies is water 
damage from automatic sprinkler 
systems, which damage can, how- 
ever, be covered by sprinkler dam- 
age liability policies as written by fire 
companies. ; 

In order to be sure of complete 
protection, the only safe procedure 
is for the agent to carefully check 
and compare the coverage provi- 
sions and exceptions of the various 
policies involved, particularly in 
view of the fact that the various 
forms are not all identical. 

From the standpoint of the agent 
it would seem that this relatively un- 
developed field would offer most 
attractive possibilities. Many busi- 
ness concerns and even dwelling 
houses are so located that an escap- 
ing fire could cause great damage. 
While these losses are not too fre- 
quent, yet they do occur with reg- 
ularity and the agent can cite illus- 
trative instances where an uninsured 
concern situated similarly to the 
prospect was called upon to pay out 
heavy damages. The premium re- 
quired for protection is not great 
and the proposed coverage will also 
include coverage against property 
damage from hazards other than 
fire, such, for instance, as explosion. 

An approach concerning this haz- 
ard should be an excellent opening 
wedge in competing for an entire 
line. The average substantial in- 
sured has been approached many 
times concerning the standard fire 
and casualty hazards and his normal 
consideration has been largely re- 
duced to a question of comparative 
service and costs. An offer of pro- 
tection against a substantial exist- 
ing but unrealized hazard at a nom- 
inal cost should command his im- 
mediate attention. 


What answer can an agent give 
one of his own regular clients sub- 
ject to such a risk if some competi- 
tor calls the matter to his attention’ 
A few have been capitalizing upon 
the opportunity but coverage is still 
very much the exception rather than 
the rule and the situation represents 
one of the very few relatively virgin 
fields remaining open for develop- 
ment by the alert, progressive agent. 


From an address before the Washington 
State Association of Insurance Agents. 
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Contractor’s Equipment Floater 


commonly used fire builders’ risk 

completed value and builders’ risk 
reporting forms have a clause ex- 
tending coverage to contractors’ 
equipment reading as follows: 

“When not otherwise insured, this 
policy covers builder's machinery, 
tools and equipment belonging to the 
insured or similar properties belong- 
ing to others for which the insured 
is liable, all while forming a part 
of or contained in said building 
and/or temporary structures or 
while in cars on switches or side 
tracks on premises described.” 

The wording may not be the same 
in all sections of the country, but 
the intent of coverage is. Most 
forms limit the protection to named 
location and within 100 feet of the 
building described and when adja- 
cent thereto while on sidewalks, 
streets or alleys. However, some 
read “on the premises described or 
immediately adjacent thereto.” In 
one section of the country the com- 
pleted value form grants coverage 
within 100 feet and the reporting 
form 300 feet from the building 
under construction. 


|: THE majority of states the 


Prospects 


The contractor secures coverage 
under the builders’ risk forms sub- 
ject to the limitations previously 
mentioned when the following cir- 
cumstances exist: 
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URBAN M. LELLI, Secretary, 
Phoenix of Hartford Group 


1. When he is working on his 
own construction and his equipment 
is not otherwise insured ; 

2. When he is building for others 
and his name appears in the policy 
and his equipment is not otherwise 
insured ; 

3. When he builds for others and 
they have assumed liability or 
proven legally liable for damage to 
his equipment when not otherwise 
insured. This possibility in my opin- 
ion is quite remote. 


Reporting versus Completed 
Value Form 


Under the reporting form of 
builders’ risk I see no advantage as 
the contractor must pay premium 
on values exposed or become coin- 
suror under the 100% co-insurance 
clause. Under the completed value 
form in some instances, and particu- 
larly when he is constructing his 
own buildings, it may be to his in- 
terest to take advantage of the fact 
that no provision is made in the 
form for premium payment on 
equipment values ; but if he does not 
include the values of equipment in 
the provisional amount of insurance 
and pays premium thereon, he is 
gambling that when a fire occurs 
it will not absorb the entire liability 


of the policy which is limited to the 
extent of finished construction of the 
described building and material on 
the ground at the time of loss as it 
bears to completed value of the 
building. If the loss to the building 
and material on the ground equals 
the limit of the policy at the time 
of loss, then he is definitely out of 
luck. 

Keep in mind, however, that un- 
der either the reporting form or the 
completed value builders’ risk form 
the contractor’s equipment can only 
be covered subject to the mentioned 
limitations at the described premises 
where the building construction is 
located—not in transit; and the 
buildings’ risk form does not cover 
the equipment at the contractor’s 
location. Each construction location 
requires specific description and 
amount of insurance. 


Overlapping of Coverage 


There is no overlapping of cover- 
age when equipment is insured un- 
der a marine policy as fire builders’ 
risk forms specifically exclude cov- 
erage on equipment when otherwise 
insured. It would appear the pur- 
pose of the builders’ risk fire form 
is to provide automatic coverage of 
increased values of the building in 
its various stages of construction 
and to cover the material on the 
ground awaiting installation or at- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Contractor's Equipment—Continued 


tachment. The contractor's equip- 
ment portion of the coverage seems 
to be incidental. 

The marine contractor’s equip- 
ment floater policy is especially de- 
signed for the contractor and can be 
limited in coverage to any one peril 
or provide protection against all 
property damage losses. This state- 
ment applies to locations as well as 
in transit. The average local build- 


ing contractor is particularly inter- 
ested in buying protection against 
loss or damage by fire and perils of 
extended coverage without limita- 
tions. Local conditions frequently 
influence the purchase of additional 
protection in the form of vandalism 
and malicious mischief, theft, earth- 
quake, flood, and other perils. They 
transport their equipment on their 
own vehicles, and in addition to the 
perils insured against at location, 
the policy should provide protection 





TANDARD’S annual compilation 
of the football schedules of leading col- 
leges and universities is now available for 
distribution. Would you like a copy? 


Write the Publicity Department today. 


Standard of Detroit Group 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 
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during transportation caused by col- 
lision or overturn of the conveying 
vehicle and collapse of bridges or 


culverts. ‘This should be the mini- 
mum transportation protection. Ad- 
ditional perils can be insured against 
as local conditions warrant. 


Territorial Limits 


Any contractor’s equipment pol- 
icy can and usually does cover in the 
Continental United States and Can- 
ada. Obviously this broad territorial 
limit makes it unnecessary to keep 
all equipment within 100 feet of the 
building under construction and also 
grants coverage at assured’s prem- 
ises where equipment may be for 
repairs or awaiting removal to an- 
other job. 

Of course you realize the marine 
floater is not limited to building con- 
tractors, and you will find many 
others involved such as: 
tractors, maintenance of roads (the 
equipment usually owned and oper- 
ated by the county), excavating, 
drilling (water, gas and oil), paving, 
roofing, railroad, general contractors 
who build or repair bridges, sub- 
ways, tunnels, dams, river projects, 
lake fronts, dismantle, move and in- 
stall machinery and equipment. 


Road con- 


Some Types of Equipment 


The total value of contractor’s 
equipment in this country is tre- 
mendous and consists of many items, 
some of which are: Asphalt surface 
heaters, buckets—all kinds—large 
clamshell and drag line to the small 
water bucket, bulldozers, compres- 
sors, cranes, crushers, 
derricks, ditchers, drag lines, drills, 
dump wagons and trucks (not de- 
signed for highway use), earth bor- 
ing machinery, engines, forms—road 
and building, graders, hammers 
jack, pile and carpenter, heating 
kettles, hoists, loaders, mixers, pav- 
ing breakers, plows, pumps, rollers, 
scaffolding, sprayers, tarpaulins, 
tools, towers (material elevating) 
and tractors (not designed for high- 
way use). 

Various ways to insure this equip- 
ment is provided by the marine 
form: 


conveyors, 


{Continued on page 
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Contractor's Equipment—from 48 


1. Schedule all items with a spe- 
cific amount applying to each ; 

2. Blanket amount subject to 
80%, 90% or 100% coinsurance 
clause ; 

3. Blanket amount without coin- 
surance but subject to monthly or 
quarterly reporting of values on 
agreed percentage insurance to value 
basis and adjust premium by en- 
dorsement upon receipt of each re- 
port monthly or quarterly. 


4, Blanket basis with provisional 
amount of insurance and a limit in 
any one loss high enough to protect 
concentrated peak values monthly 
or quarterly reporting and adjust 
premium upward or downward at 
end of policy term. 

All four forms can include pro- 
tection on borrowed equipment. 

The form selected is attached to a 
scheduled property floater basic pol- 
icy, the conditions of which I am 
sure you are familiar with as a copy 
is in the modern marine manuals. 








-——_—_ 





NOW...sell the installment coverage 
that costs your prospects NOTHING! 


Anything that increases the retailer’s cost of doing 
business is hard to sell him. That’s the trouble with 
ordinary installment sales insurance. But Transporta- 
tion’s new Valued Form Policy costs the dealer nothing 
at all. The entire premium cost is paid by his custom- 
ers. He receives the cash with each customer’s monthly 
payment before he hands it on to you. It’s the easiest- 
selling installment coverage ever offered. 


The dealer gets insurance protection on the unpaid 
balance of every installment contract. The customer 
gets a positive guarantee—in writing—that if the item 
purchased is destroyed before payments are completed, 
all the money he has paid will be refunded and the 
installment contract cancelled. 


This positive protection for his customers gives the 
dealer a powerful advertising appeal for his store— 
at no cost—another big help for you in selling the 
Valued Form Policy. 


Learn more about this unique installment coverage 
designed by Transportation. It’s your big opportunity 
to cash in on the tremendous current boom in install- 
ment buying. 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliated with 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
310 S. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Exclusions 


Number 1, the scheduled item pol- 
icy, usually has the following ex- 
clusions: War clause; Wear, tear 
and gradual depreciation; Excess 
over other insurance clause; Elec- 
trical exemption clause; Loss or 
damage to automobiles, motor trucks 
or other automotive equipment de- 
signed for highway use; Loss or 
damage to any property which has 
become a permanent part of 
structure. 

Unless 


any 


otherwise provided the 
assured may not waive subrogation 
rights. 

Numbers 2, 3 and 4, referred to 
as the blanket form, insure contrac- 
tors’ equipment of every kind and 
description and usually have the fol- 
lowing exclusions in addition to 
those just mentioned: Permanently 
fixed and/or stationary shop equip- 
ment while located on premises 
owned or leased by the assured; 
Dredges, barges, or any floating 
equipment to be used on rivers, har- 
bors or lakes unless specifically en- 
dorsed thereon. 

The loss adjustment clause in all 
forms limits recovery to actual cash 
value at the time of loss, loss de- 
preciation, not exceeding the amount 
of insurance. 

Keep in mind these forms are not 
uniform between all cornpanies and 
can be arranged to fit any particular 
operation. 


Perils Insured Against 


The perils insured against natur- 
ally vary depending upon exposure 
to any individual risk. The small 
local road, roofing, or excavating 
contractor will be influenced by local 
conditions in the same manner as 
the local builder referred to before, 
and a good many of them feel they 
have sufficient protection by insuring 
against a few specified perils, and 
this contract is referred to as the 
normal policy. 

The general contractor who be- 
comes involved in every type of con- 
struction or repair and operates over 
a wide area finds his equipment ex- 
posed to many hazards, some of 
which change as to severity between 
locations. As an illustration: Re- 
pairing a bridge in Oklahoma ; build- 
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ing a road in Colorado ; constructing 
a power plant in Michigan; build- 
ing a subway in Chicago, and so on. 

He realizes from past events that 
certain sections are more susceptible 
to floods; others earthquakes ; some 
large cities abound with labor 
trouble; other communities show a 
large theft ratio; even the physical 
features of parts of our country con- 
tribute to the exposure. 


Fluctuation of Values 


In some instances he works on 
more than one project at the same 
time many miles apart involving fre- 
quent exchange of equipment or the 
use of equipment of others which 
results in fluctuation of values at 
various locations. This contractor 
needs and should be sold the multi- 
risk policy which provides at loca- 
tion in addition to fire and perils of 
extended coverage the following 
protection against loss by: flood, 
earthquake, vandalism and malicious 
mischief, theft with or without de- 
ductible, collapse of bridges, cul- 
verts, and overturn of equipment, 
collision of motorized equipment, 
rockslide, landslide, snowslide. The 
latter five perils are more common 
in mountainous and hilly sections. 

While he may transport some of 
his equipment on his own convey- 
ance in the same manner as a local 
contractor, the chances are that he 
will also use common carriers for 
that purpose, so his policy should 
include coverage while in transit by 
common carriers, and when so used 
he ships under uniform bill of lading 
which specifically excludes liability 
for riot damage and losses caused by 
Acts of God. Therefore, in addition 
to collision, derailment, overturn, 
fire, theft, collapse of bridges and 
culverts, the transit coverage should 
include earthquake, lightning, tor- 
nado, windstorm, cyclone, hail, flood, 
landslide, snowslide, rockslide, riot, 
vandalism and malicious mischief, 
and marine perils while on regularly 
operated ferries and/or in cars on 
transfers operated in connection 
therewith, including general average 
and salvage charges while so water- 
borne. 

Some companies are now offering 
an “all risks” policy, usually subject 
to a deductible of $100.00 or higher, 
all losses. Many contractors are 
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| INVESTMENT IN CONFIDENCE 


To be able to concentrate all of your energies in seeking and 
developing prospects and serving your clients, you need full 
confidence that you have the backing of friendly, constructive 
help and modern facilities in all phases of Company-Agency 
So when you make an Agency contract to represent 
& company, you are making an Investment in Confidence. 


The Commercial Union-Ocean Group of Fire and Casualty 
companies are proud of the high degree of confidence exempli- 
fied by enduring associations with many of their agents. We 
believe this demonstrates that the confidence our agents had 
| when they selected our companies has grown surer through 
actual experience —meriting its continuance over the years. 


Suggestion: The companies of the Commercial Union -Ocean 
Group are good companies for YOUR Investment in Confidence! 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
¢ Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 


| The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 





| “aneaee™ 
| The Commercial Union - Ocean Group 


| HEAD OFFICE « ONE PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 















more interested in getting “all risks” 
protection for catastrophe losses and 
forego recovery on small claims. An 
“all risks” policy has this additional 
exclusion : 

“Loss of property by disappear- 
ance or shortage as developed by the 
taking of inventory.” 

Keep in mind the “all risks” pol- 
icy covers everything that is not 
excluded which explains the addi- 
tional exclusion. The normal and 
multi-risk policies are both specified 


peril contracts and specifically men- 
tion what hazards they insure 
against. 

The multi-risk and “all risks” 
policies are subject to any modifica- 
tion that in your opinion is justified 
and safe as to any individual con- 
tractor’s particular operation and 
location. Another thing to keep in 
mind is the contractor who moves 
machinery or equipment belonging 
to others within a building or from 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Contractor's Equipment—Continued 


building to building on the same 
premises, or from one location to 
another, frequently is held liable for 
breakage to the property being 
moved caused by his operations, and 
the policy covering his own equip- 
ment should be extended to protect 
this liability. 

Space will not permit reference to 
other specific contracting operations, 
but regardless of the type, size, or 
location you may be confronted with, 
remember that the Inland Marine 
policy can be tailored to the risk. 
You and the contractor must decide 
as to exposure and buy protection 
accordingly. 


Individual Rating 


Wisconsin is the only state I know 
of that requires the fire rating 
bureau to publish rates on this class 
of business. Outside of Wisconsin 
each risk is individually rated by 
the underwriter. There is no coun- 
try-wide formula. He has freedom 
of action in nominating a premium. 
However, he will be influenced by: 
the term of the policy—the amount 
—insurance to value—amount of 
deductible, if any, and to what perils 
it will apply—contents fire rate of 
assured’s premises where equipment 
is kept when not in use, and length 
of time there throughout the policy 
term—perils to be insured against, 
and the frequency of exposure of 
the equipment to such perils. 

The final rate is arrived at after 
considering all facts. For illustration 
purposes, let us review the opera- 
tions of two contractors in the same 
town, each having equipment valued 
at $10,000, one operator requiring 
$1,000 coverage on tarpaulins and 
canvas and used salamanders; the 
other does not. There will be a 
differential in rate and properly so 
between the two. The fire portion 
of the overall rate must absorb the 
frequency of fire loss that usually 
exists when the items mentioned are 
involved. There is an increased 
flood exposure where river work is 
involved compared to lake front re- 
pairs. Small tools have a greater 
theft exposure than large heavy 
equipment. More tip-overs and col- 
lision losses occur in montainous 
sections than in the prairie regions, 
and so on. 








Flexibility 


Keep in mind the contractor's 
equipment floater is flexible. It will 
follow the contractor’s many activi- 
ties involving changing values, loca- 
tions and perils. It has no stat 
boundary limitations, nor 
limit the assured’s operations to any 
particular type of work. With com- 


de eS it 


pliance of the coinsurance clause or 
the reporting requirements, 
the assured has at any location the 
full protection of the stated liability 
limit regardless of the number of 
locations that may be involved at the 
same time. 

Under the multi-risk or “all 
risks’”’ form the contractor does not 
have to guess what kind of peril is 
going to strike or to what extent it 
will damage his equipment, as the 
amount of insurance is the same 
against all perils insured against, 
and the underwriter considers the 
variation of loss possibility by the 
various perils when rating as men- 
tioned before. 


form 


Large Volume 


The exact number of dollars spent 
each year in this country to insure 
contractors’ equipment under inland 
marine policies is unknown to me, 
but from figures that are available, 
this class of insurance is among the 
leading ten as to volume of inland 
marine premium production. 

The equipment is as valuable to 
a contractor as a stock of merchan- 
dise is to a merchant. When the 
owner of a store opens his door for 
business, he expects to find the goods 
he has advertised for sale in good 
condition on his shelves. 

When a contractor bids for con- 
struction work, he 
equipment will be available for the 
job, and this influences his price 
quotation. Without proper insur- 
ance protection the contractor is in 
the same position as the merchant. 
The contractor may be forced to 
rent equipment (if available), the 
cost of which was not contemplated 
at the time of bidding ; therefore his 
capital will be impaired not only to 
the extent necessary to repair or re- 
place damaged equipment, but the 
amount required above the estimate 
to complete the particular job. 


assumes _ his 


_From an_address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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FIDELITY »* SURETY BONDS 


Any well equipped and completely func- 
tioning agency requires facilities for 
writing fidelity and surety bonds. 

Moreover, in the march of time, and 
conditions being what they are, bonding 
business has graduated from a position 
of mere convenience to assume a highly 
important status in agency volume and 


profits. 


Forty Successful Years of Underwriting Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds have Established the MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
and INSURANCE COMPANY among the leaders in this Line 


of Business. 


CLAIM and UNDERWRITING OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING »° INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President Home Office: BOSTON 


1907 — Fortieth Anniversary — 1947 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Casualty Insurance 
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Abalish 


HE insurance business is trying 
to take care of the insurance 
needs of the public under a cap- 
ital structure which has_ only 
slightly increased since 1940, while 
at the same time, costs and insur- 
able values have better than doubled. 
To borrow a term from our com- 
mon friend, Alfred Best, the fire 
insurance companies are _ being 
strangled by four “squeezes :” 
1. Increased losses. 
2. Decreased investment earnings. 
3. Increased expenses. 
4. Increased unearned premium 
reserves. 


All four “squeezes” are a direct 
and inevitable product of inflation. 
The first three, losses, investment 
earnings, and expenses, are largely 
beyond our ability to affect since 
they are so firmly cemented to pre- 
vailing economic forces. A different 
situation exists, however, as to the 
fourth “squeeze—’’ unearned pre- 
mium reserves. And here we find a 
condition now become serious almost 
entirely as a result of the operation 
of the so-called “term rule.” 

As I see it, increased unearned 
premium reserve demands upon the 
resources of fire insurers resulting 
from term business is consuming its 
insuring capacity and is literally 
chocking off the power of the fire 
insurance business to give the public 
service. An examination of the 
annual reports of a cross-section of 
companies doing business in the 
State of Washington shows that 
from 65% to 80% of unearned pre- 
miuin reserves are on term business. 
One prominent company, with $12,- 
500,000 of unearned premium re- 
serves, informed me that $10,500,- 
000 of that amount is on term 
business. 


Two Suggestions 


My suggestions, arrived at after 
most careful study and consideration 
by me and my staff, are two: 

First, that the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
initiate whatever steps as may be 
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TERM POLICIES 


necessary to prevent, nationwide and 
as to all classes or risks and all fire 
insurers, the use of the term rule 
whereby a reduction of premium is 
allowed for policies written for terms 
of more than one year. 

Second, that a meeting of the 
executive committee of the N.A.1.C. 
be called and held at the earliest 
convenient date to give consideration 
to this and other suggestions which 
may be made relative to the prob- 
lem, which is now becoming acute. 

I will briefly discuss some of the 
considerations which have led me to 
the conviction that the term rule 
must be abolished. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Commissioner Sullivan is one of the most 
militant advocates of the abolition of term 
fire insurance policies. He has presented his 
views to the insurance interests of his state 
and recently wrote to Seth Thompson, the 
president of the Nationa! Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, the letter repro- 
duced here. Commissioner Thompson, in 
reply to this letter, has been quoted as 
saying that this “appears to be a procedure 
primarily to be determined by insurers. The 
desirability of uniform state department 
treatment of any such determination seems 
to be a proper subject for study by the 
N.A.I.C. and N.A.I.C. executive committee 
consideration doubtlessly will be available 
promptly if occasion therefore develops.” 


1. The term rule places an ex- 
traordinary burden upon company 
resources. 

Inflation has made glaringly evi- 
dent the defects of the term rule. 
In fact, study of the situation shows 
that but for the term rule the fire 
insurance capacity problem would 
not now be before us. 

To understand the impact of term 
business on companies’ surpluses, it 
must be realized that the statutes 
require that the unearned premium 
reserve be set up on the gross pre- 
mium, without credit for prepaid 
expense. For example, on a fire 


WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN 
Insurance Commissioner, 
State of Washington 


risk having an annual premium of 
$100, written for a term of three 
years at the usual multiple of 2% 
times the annual rate, the gross 
premium would be $250. Of this 
amount about 40% must immedi- 
ately be paid out in commissions, 
taxes, and home office expense in- 
curred in issuing the business. Out 
of the remaining $150 the companies 
must set up an unearned premium 
reserve of $208.33, and in addition 
set up reserves for losses as in- 
curred. The immediate loss to sur- 
plus on account of the unearned 
premium reserve alone is $58.33. 

The same piece of business written 
for a five year term will, under the 
term rule, develop a total premium 
of $400. After the immediate payout 
of 40% for commissions, taxes, 
expenses, the companies have $240 
left. They must immediately set up 
an unearned premium reserve of 
$360, draining surplus of $120 while 
doing so, and in addition cover losses 
as incurred. 


One Year Policies 


By contrast, what happens if the 
same business is written for but one 
year? The result increases, rather 
than decreases, the companies’ abil- 
ity to absorb insurance risks. Out 
of the $100 premium, commissions, 
taxes, and expenses amounting to 
$40 are paid, leaving the companies 
with $60. Of this amount $50 goes 
into unearned premium reserve, and 
$10 goes into surplus,—subject, as 
in the two preceding examples, 
to losses. 

The first two examples given il- 
lustrate the tremendous strain on 
the resources of fire insurers result- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ing from writing business for terms 
of more than one year. Some stu- 
dents of the business contend that 
unearned premium reserve require- 
ments are too high, and that the com- 


panies should be allowed a credit for 


prepaid expense as is done in many 
foreign countries. These contentions 
are based on the possibility of re- 
covering the unearned commission 
from the agent in event of cancella- 


tion of the policy, or the possibility 
of reinsurance commission in event 
the business is reinsured or sold. 
There may be some merit to these 
contentions. However, it would 
seem to me that this is not the time 
to lower the standards, and in any 
event relief from such a plan would 
be too slow to be of any present 
value since it would require legisla- 
tion in each of the 48 states. 

The elimination of the term rule 
would prevent further growth of 

















The GENERAL ACCIDENT and 
POTOMAC are staunch supporters of 
the American Agency system and 
protect their agents and brokers by 
adhering strongly to the position 
that no business will be written 
except through properly licensed 


agents and brokers. 


Ask the representatives of these companies 














this extra-ordinary burden of term 
business upon insurance resources 


and would immediately restore the 
capacity of.fire insurers to take care 
of the constantly growing needs of 
the insuring public. 
2. The term rule, 
longer justified, 
Some of the reasons given for the 


of} it se lf, S no 


origin of the term rule were to effect 
savings of expense by reason of the 
issuance of fewer policies, to permit 
agents and companies more easily 
to hold their business, and to in- 
crease the amount of money in the 
hands of the companies for profit 
able investment. Benetit of the term 
rule was at first limited to certain 
preferred classes of business, and it 
is said that the result’ as well as 
the intent, was thereby to give 
favored rate-treatment to — such 
classes. 

Whatever reasons may originally 
have urged adoption of the term rule, 
it is evident that they are no longer 
applicable. There is now no real 
or practical relation between rate 
reductions granted under the term 
rule and savings in administration 
overhead and value of the use of the 
money resulting from the longer 
term. The longer term is not an 
essential to the holding of business, 
as has amply been demonstrated by 
the history of one-year term fire 
policies and of even shorter term 
policies in the casualty field. Yield 
on investinents is now so low that it 
is no longer a significant argument 
in support of the term rule, and there 
is no indication that the investment 
picture will show any important 
improvement within the foreseeable 
future. Actually, the investment of 
the vast funds flooding in upon the 
companies as a result of term writ 
ings of itself now constitutes a prob- 
lem. 


The Practice has Expanded 


The unfavorable effect of the term 
rule has been intensified by the fact 
that in the years since its first adop- 
tion it has been extended to addt- 
tional classes so that today a great 
bulk of the business is eligible for 
term treatment. The rule 1s no 
longer significant as a preferred-risk 
feature. It now stands forth clearly 
as an indirect method of rate-reduc- 
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Merchandise Mart, world’s largest office building, as seen from across the Chicago River. 





T IRELESS—“With strength that draws from her tireless soil’”’—Illinois floats on a sea of 
coal and ranks high in farm, oil and mineral production. Industrially, Illinois’ plants 
make nearly every conceivable article. Its meat-packing operations, largest in the United 
States, are famous throughout the world. Chicago is America’s second city in size and 
in volume of trade and manufacture. 

In giving security to the diversified industries of this great state, we are continuously 
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tion with distressing accompani- 
ments. As the term rule is frequently 
applied in practice, there may now 
even be question as to its legality 
under the anti-discrimination statu- 
tes in force in most states. 
Whatever merit was possessed by 
the term rule in the form and cir- 
cumstances of its first adoption, it 
is evident that subsequent develop- 
ments have destroyed both the merit 
and the circumstances. Use of the 
term rule, of itself and apart from 
the present stringency of insuring 
capacity, is no longer justified. 


3. Abolition of term rule—effect 
upon insuring capacity. 
Abolition of the term rule, as 


has been demonstrated, would im- 
mediately restore that portion of in- 
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suring capacity of the companies, 
now being absorbed by term writ- 
ings. 

4. —Effect upon cost of insur- 
ance. 

Increasing losses and expenses in- 
dicate the probability of early fire 
insurance states 
other than those that have already 
taken such action. Abolition of the 
term rule should stave off, at least 
in part, such rate increases. With 
many classes eligible for term treat- 
ment and with the large bulk of 
business now being written at term 
reductions, it is evident that the 
actual going rate for insurance has 
been a pro-rata of the entire pre- 
mium for the term rather than the 
annual basis. Therefore a retention 
of the present annual-basis rate with 
abolition of the term rule would 
represent an actual rate increase, 
if a rate increase is now in order. 

Nor need the cost of insurance be 


rate increases in 


measurably increased by reason of 
more frequent policy issuances. 
Proper use of renewal receipts, as 
is done in other insurance fields and 
in foreign countries with reference 
to fire insurance, would reduce this 
cost factor. With abolition of the 
term rule, the premium rate would 
represent the real value of the in- 
surance to a greater extent than 
is now possible. Term writing has 
introduced a factor of extreme 
inftexibility into fire insurance rate- 
making. It unavoidably produces a 
lag of from three to five years be- 
tween actual cost and rate adjust- 
ments to meet those costs. As a 
result, policyholders are paying too 
much for their insurance over long 
periods, and are paying too little for 
their insurance over other periods. 
This condition is neither equitable 
nor sound. Discouragement of term 
writings will more closely gear fire 
insurance rates to current actual fire 
insurance costs. 

5. —Effect upon company opera- 
tions. 

Abolition of the term rule will 
have an important and_ beneficial 
effect upon fire insurance company 
operations, apart from restoration of 
insuring capacity. It will give those 
companies badly needed factors of 
flexibility in fire insurance under- 
writing and rate-making. With the 
bulk of its business on a one-year 
basis, the companies can quickly 





readjust contract terms, underwrit- 
ing practices, and premium rates to 
reflect current experience and neces- 


sities. This flexibility would not 
only be wholesome for the compan- 
ies, but as well would assure the 
public at all times of the best service 
and rates possible under prevailing 
conditions. 

6. —Effect upon agents. 

Abolition of the term rule would 
be beneficial to agents. Over the 
long run it would improve their 
business and increase their net earn- 
ings. Agents get and hold their 
business largely because of their own 
activity and competence. One-year 
term business would give them more 
frequent access to their clients, 
would encourage more frequent 
analysis of the relation of value to 
insurance to avoid either under-in- 
surance or  over-insurance, and 
would provide a constant stimulus 
to new business. 
ume would be cut measurably at 
first, but would soon be wholly re- 
stored and equalized. 

7. New capital not the best solu- 
tion. 

If the term rule is not abolished 
and the capacity of existing fire 
insurance capital freed from its bur- 
den so that it can meet the insurance 
needs of the public, it is apparent that 
a vast amount of new capital must 
be brought into the fire insurance 
business or else the government may 
be encouraged to go further into 
the insurance business. Make no 
mistake,—the need of the public for 
insurance will be met. With inflated 
values, increased industrial and com- 
mercial activity, and the geometri- 
cally mounting incubus of unearned 
premium reserve demands on ac- 
count of term business, many in- 
surance executives have foreseen the 
need for new capital. Some of them 
have set about securing it. But this 
solution to the present emergency 
does not appear to me to be the 
proper one, or one which in the long 
run will be advantageous either to 
the public, to the companies, or to 
investors in insurance stocks. 

In the first place, it would take 
a vast amount of new capital to 
offset the insatiable demands of term 
unearned premium reserves under 
conditions of an inflation the full 
eventual scope of which we cannot 
now know. In the second place, 
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this new capital would have to be 
secured by the companies at high 
cost and at least advantage. Reduced 
dividends on fire insurance company 
stocks inevitable as the result of 
reduced yield on the companies’ 
investment portfolios have, it is 
stated by reliable authorities, driven 
the market value of such stocks well 
below true liquidation value. On 
such a market the sale of new shares 
to raise additional capital must be at 
a sacrifice to the companies and to 
the existing shareholders. Because 
of market resistance resulting from 
lower yields on fire insurance stocks, 
the cost of distributing the shares 
would be higher than under normal 
conditions. In the third place, the 
condition of inflation which we are 
now suffering may prove to be 
temporary, as it was _ following 
World War I. If large amounts 
of new capital are poured into the 
fire insurance business to meet the 
emergency, it will remain there 
when the emergency is past. The 
business will then be heavily over- 
capitalized, as it was during the 
1930's, competing for a limited pre- 
mium income, and with attendant 
sins of excess commissions, rate 
chiselling, etc. as in the 1930's, and 
without any needed benefit to policy- 
holders. 


New capital may indeed now be 
needed by some fire insurance com- 
panies as a normal result of growth. 
Such capital should be secured. But 
as a general answer to the need for 
insuring capacity in the present 
emergency, the raising of new capital 
has grave obstacles and serious long- 
range disadvantages. Certainly it 
should not be considered in any 
respect as a substitute for abolition 
of the term rule, thus making pos- 
sible a more efficient use of what- 
ever capital—old or new,—there is 
in the business. 


8. A critical situation calls for 
immediate relief. 


Lack of insuring capacity is reach- 
ing a critical stage. Many sound 
insurance risks, in every part of the 
country, are having difficulty finding 
companies that will give needed 
coverage. Many agents and general 
agents on the Pacific Coast are with- 
out markets. I know that several 
important companies have instructed 
their Pacific Coast representatives to 
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reduce last year’s premium volume 
by 50%,—regardless of the quality 
of the business. The loss of insur- 
ance protection to the public, the 
drying up of agencies which have 
been built at considerable cost, to 
me seems to be a terrific and need- 
less economic injury and waste. 

I have suggested as a solution the 
abolition of the term rule,—a step 
which in my opinion is long over- 
due, and a step now made impera- 
tive by the mounting crisis with 
regard to fire insuring capacity. 
Discussion of the situation may 





Charles A. Barkie 


U. S. Assistant Manager 


produce other solutions, and I, for 
one, am anxious to hear of them. 
The state directors, superintendents, 
and commissioners of insurance have 
never failed to join hands with 
each other,—through their national 
association,—and with the insurance 
business in facing and solving issues 
where important public interests 
were at stake. 

I believe that the national associa- 
tion, through its executive commit- 
tee, can and should without delay 
take the lead in finding a common- 
sense solution to the problem. 
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HELP KEEP 
THEM ALIVE 


About 2,300 school children are being 
killed each year in traffic accidents 
and some 115,000 injured. Surely this 
is a terrific toll of dead and maimed 


among those who are just beginning 
life. 


Many agencies are engaged in an im- 
pressive effort to reduce this needless 
loss—federal, state and municipal 
bodies as well as civic organizations. 


Insurance Agentsand Brokers through- 
out the country will be in the fore- 
front of this drive for the safety of 
our children as they return to school 
this month. Have you taken advan- 
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tage of the opportunity to be a leader 
in another good cause? 


And remember—drive carefully your- 
self, and ask everyone in your organi- 
zation to do so, too. The lives of many 
youngsters are at stake—let’s help 
keep them alive. 
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CONSTRUCTION COVERAGES 


In anticipation that some day in the not 
too far distant future, we will experience 
greater activity in the contracting field both 
in building and road work, we believe it is 
timely to set forth the various coverages 
available. The following is a suggested 
schedule of coverages to protect the owner 
of the property and the contractor as out- 
lined in The Saint Paul Letter. 


Casualty 


Workmen's compensation insur- 
ance: Covers loss from liability on 
the part of an employer as the re- 
sult of injuries or death sustained by 
employees of the insured in the 
course of employment, providing 
compensation in accordance with 
statutory requirements. 

It is very important for the owner 
of the property to determine that 
his contractor is adequately pro- 
tected in their relationship as such 
(owner and contractor). Further, 
the contractor should make certain 
that his sub-contractors carry work- 
men’s compensation insurance for 
the reason that most all of the com- 
pensation laws specifically state that 
upon the sub-contractors failure to 
so carry, the contractor will be held 
liable for injuries or death sustained 
by the employees of the sub-con- 
tractor. 

Contractors liability insurance— 
public liability: Covers named con- 
tractor for losses by reason of the 
liability imposed by law for dam- 
ages, including damages for care and 
loss of services, because of bodily 
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injury, sickness or disease, including 
death at any time resulting there- 
from, accidentally sustained or al- 
leged to have been sustained, because 
of insured’s negligence, or any per- 
son(s) not employed by the insured 
at designated locations or elsewhere 
due to carrying on operations in con- 
nection with construction. The cov- 
erage also provides for defense of 
suits directed against the insured 
under the above conditions and for 
the costs involved. 

Contractors liability insurance— 
property damage: Covers named 
contractor for losses by reason of 
the liability imposed by law for dam- 
ages because of injury to or destruc- 
tion of property, including the loss 
of use thereof, caused by accident 
and due to insured’s negligence at 
designated locations or elsewhere in 
carrying on operations in connection 
with ‘construction. The coverage 
does not apply to injury to or de- 
struction of property owned, occu- 
pied or used by, rented to or in the 
care, custody or control of the in- 
sured. 

Sub-contractors liability insur- 
ance: The owner of the property 
and the contractor should make cer- 
tain that all sub-contractors on the 
job are properly provided with lia- 
bility insurance. 

Contractors protective public lia- 
bility and property damage insur- 
ance: Covers the named contractor 
for losses by reason of the liability 


imposed by law for damages because 
of (A) bodily injury, including 
death resulting therefrom, sustained 
by any person(s) not employed by 
the insured, and (B) injury to or 
destruction of property (excluding 
property owned, occupied or used 
by, rented to or in the care, custody 
or control of the insured) caused by 
accident and arising out of opera- 
tions performed for the named con- 
tractor by any sub-contractors. 

Owners protective public liability 
and property damage insurance: 
Covers the named owner for losses 
by reason of the liability imposed by 
law for damages because of (A) 
bodily injury, including death result- 
ing therefrom, sustained by any per- 
son(s) not employed by the insured, 
and (B) injury to or destruction of 
property (excluding property 
owned, occupied or used by, rented 
to or in the care, custody or control 
of the insured) caused by accident 
and arising out of operations per- 
formed for the named owner by in- 
dependent contractors. 

Contractual public liability and 
property damage insurance: The 
contract for construction should be 
reviewed carefully to determine if 
there exists any assumed liability 
pertaining to public liability and 
property damage which is not taken 
care of by the standard policies. If 
so, arrangements should be made to 
have the policies so amended. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Completed operations insurance: 
Contractors, because of the type of 
work involved, require this protec- 
tion more so than many other busi- 
ness classifications. This coverage 
provides protection against liability 
for accidents occurring after prop- 
erty upon which work has been done 
has been turned over and accepted 
by the other party. Contractors lia- 
bility insurance and contractors pro- 
tective liability insurance do not 
cover accidents caused by alleged 
negligence in the work itself, after 
operations are completed. To cover 
this hazard completed operations in- 
surance should be obtained. 

Comprehensive liability insur- 
ance: With the exception of work- 
men’s compensation insurance this 
policy will absorb all of the indi- 
vidual coverages enumerated above 
and should at all times be recom- 
mended. 

Safe burglary insurance: If a con- 
tractor maintains a general office 
and leaves money or securities in 
a safe or vault, this form of insur- 


ance is important. The policy 
affords protection against loss of 
and felonious abstraction of the 
all property arising out of forcible 
property from the safe or vault. 
Policy also covers damage caused 
by safe burglary or attempt thereat 
to the furniture fixtures and other 
property not in the safe or vault. 

Robbery insurance: The messen- 
ger and interior robbery policy pro- 
tects the insured against loss by 
robbery which is the taking of prop- 
erty from a custodian by force, 
violence or threat of violence or by 
any other overt felonius act of which 
the custodian is cognizant. If no 
general funds are carried, a pay- 
master robbery policy would be ad- 
visable. This policy covers payroll 
funds from the time they are picked 
up at the bank until actually de- 
livered to the employees. 10% of 
the amount of insurance will apply 
on other monies and securities while 
away from the premises. 

Money and securities broad form: 
Instead of a named peril policy such 
as referred to above this policy 
covers all loss of money or securities 


arising out of destruction, disap- 
pearance or wrongful abstraction, 
The only exclusions are war, fidelity, 
forgery and loss through any ex- 
change or purchase. Property, other 
than money and securities, is also 
covered if lost through robbery or 
safe burglary. If no general funds 
are carried the policy may be lim- 
ited to payroll funds only. 

Valuable papers insurance: This 
form is of special value to contrac- 
tors as a means of protection against 
financial loss arising from loss or 
destruction of plans, blueprints and 
other papers pertinent to the work 
of a contractor. It is practically an 
all risk form, excluding loss by mis- 
placement or mysterious, unex- 
plained disappearance, wear, tear, 
vermin, or inherent vice and war. 


Bonds 


Contract bonds indemnify the 
obligee (the owner) to a designated 
amount against loss or damage 
through the failure of the principal 
(the contractor) to perform a con- 
tract for the erection of a building 
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or the execution of other particular 
construction work. 

The laws of the several states 
impose upon public officials who are 
authorized to expend money for 
public improvements the duty to 
require contractors to give bonds 
as security for the faithful perform- 
ance of the contracts awarded to 
them. In the case of contracts for 
the performance of work of private 
ownership, the requiring of a bond 
is entirely within the discretion of 
the owner. 

License and permit bonds are re- 
quired by states, counties, munic- 
ipalities and other political sub- 
divisions in conjunction with the 
issuance of license or permits on 
behalf of licensees as security for 
their due observance of law for the 
payment of fines, penalties or dam- 
ages recoverable against them. Con- 
tractors and owners are often re- 
quired to file such bonds in accord- 
ance with local laws, such as bonds 
in support of licenses or permits for 
areaways, general construction, 
driveways, electrical work, excess 
loads over highways, gas and oil 
installation, plumbing, painting, plas- 
tering, etc. 
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REINSURANCE 
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Fidelity bonds indemnify the em- Owned equipment—Fire, light- 
ployer against loss resulting from ning and transportation: (a) covers 
dishonest or fraudulent acts of em- Joss or damage to the automobile, 
ployees. caused by fire or lightning, (b) by 

Depositors forgery bonds indem- — smoke or smudge due to a sudden, 
nify the insured against loss through — ynusual and faulty operation of any 
forgery or alteration of checks, fixed heating equipment serving the 


drafts, etc. of its own issue. premises in which the automobile is 
located; or (c) by the standing, sink- 
Automobile ing, burning, collision or derail- 


ment of any conveyance in or upon 

The following represents a schedule of which the automobile is being trans- 
coverages recommended to protect the 
contractor or automotive equipment ported on land or on water. 
owned, non-owned, hired or leased, by the Theft: Covers loss of or damage 
a. to the automobile caused by theft, 
larceny, robbery or pilferage. 

Collision or upset: Covers loss of 
2? 2S9n Los angeles or damage to the automobile caused 
THE: HAPMAN PARK by collision of the automobile with 
/> HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS another object or by upset of the 
automobile. 

Windstorm, earthquake, explo- 
sion, hail or water: Covers loss of or 
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S NTA RITA HOTEL damage to the automobile caused by 


THE GEM OF THR DESERT windstorm, earthquake, explosion, 
hail or external discharge or leakage 
of water. 

Bodily injury liability: Covers on 
behalf of the insured all sums which 
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Construction Coverages—Continued 


posed upon him by law for damages, 
including damages for loss and loss 
of service, because of bodily injury, 
including death at any time resulting 
therefrom, sustained by any person 
or persons, caused by accident and 
arising out of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of the automobile. 

Property damage liability: Covers 
on behalf of the insured all sums 
which the insured shall become ob- 
ligated to pay by reason of the lia- 
bility imposed upon him by law for 
damages because of injury to or 
destruction of 
the loss of use thereof caused by 
accident and arising out of the own- 
ership, maintefance or use of the 
automobile. 


property, including 


Non-ownership liability insurance 
—Non-ownership liability insurance 
covers the insured (employer) 
against liability from (a) use of any 
private automobile or 
motorcycle, including trailers, not 
owned by the insured, by anyone 
(employer or outsider) in the busi- 
ness of the insured, (b) occasional 
and infrequent use of any commer- 


passenger 


cial type automobile (truck), not 
owned by the insured, by any em- 
ployee of the insured in the insured’s 
business. 

Hired car coverage—Hired car 
coverage protects the insured against 
liability from the use of hired auto- 
mobile (pleasure or commercial) in 
his business. 

It is recommended for partner- 
ships or corporations that the com- 
prehensive automobile policy be 


written to take care of contractors 
where the above third party exposure 
exists as this form of policy pro- 
vides full protection (including any 
independent contractor exposure) 





"~~ Impartial Valuations 
of Industrial and 

Commercial Property ... 
over 37 years of factual 
appraisal service to Amert- 
ca’s more conservative 
business institutions. 


The |loyd-Thomas Co. 
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4411-15 RAVENSW OD AVE., CHICAGO 


for the named insured for any acci- 
dent that might arise out of the 
operation of any automobile regard- 


less of ownership, maintenance or 


| 


use. 
Fire 


In most States, several forms are avail- 
able to cover buildings in course of con 
struction. 

Builder’s risks on dwellings, privat 
boarding and rooming houses, chapter 
fraternity and sorority houses, nurses 
and sisters’ homes, and on flats, terraces 
tenements and apartment homes to } 
occupied exclusively for residential pur 
poses, including private barns, privat 
garages and outbuildings used in connec- 
tion with any of the foregoing, may bh 
written at the regular rate applying to th 
risk when completed and permission given 
to complete without extra charge 


¢ 


Under the original Specific 
Builder’s Risk form, an assured has 
only as much insurance as he secures 
from time to time as the building 
progresses. 

In many, if not all States, two 
forms may be used to cover buildings 
under construction, known as the 
completed value form and the re- 
porting or automatic coverage form. 

These two differ from the ordi- 
nary builder’s risk form inasmuch 
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as they provide comptete insurance 
and automatic coverage of the in- 
creasing value of the building at a 
premium which represents the actual 
amount at risk. 

forms in the 
different States and the rules of the 
different rating organizations are 
not uniform; hence, it 1s important 
to study your own form and rules. ) 

The completed value torm calls 
for placing insurance at the beginning 
of construction, equal to the entire 
completed value of the property. 
The insured thus has full protection 
at all stages of construction without 
the responsibility of reporting in- 
creased values. Naturally, as the 
amount of insurance required is in 
excess of values during the greater 
part of construction, there is a com- 
pensating reduction in rate. 

The reporting or automatic form 
is issued for the amount of the actual 
value prevailing at the inception 
date of the policy. As the name im- 
plies, a report is made at each 
monthly anniversary of the date of 
the policy, showing the increase in 
value for the previous month. On 
these reports the pro-rata premium 
of the reported increase in value for 
the unexpired term of the policy is 
established. This results in the as- 
sured (provided reports are made 
as required) having full protection 
up to and including the limit of lia- 
bility stated in the policy. 


(The prescril ved 


Inland Marine 


This form of protection is granted 
under many different kinds of policies 
covering hazards of transportation of 
about everything imaginable. Special 
forms to take care of some new or 
unusual demand for insurance of this 
kind are usually available. 

Contractors equipment floater: 
The purpose of this policy is to 
grant broad “floater’’ cover on con- 
tractors’ equipment such as derricks, 
hoists, road building machinery, 
steam, gasoline, and electric shovels, 
draglines, bulldozer, and excavating 
equipment, etc. This policy insures 
against direct loss or damage caused 
by: fire and/or lightning, tornado 
or windstorm, earthquake, landslide, 
upset or overturn of gasoline, steam 
or electrically operated machinery, 
flood, strikes, riots or civil commo- 
tion, sabotage, explosion, collision, 
derailment or overturn of convey- 
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The 1947 Fire Prevention Week poster of the National Board of Fire Underwriters is 
lithographed in four colors—size 16-'/2” x 20”—and is available in moderate quantities 
for distribution by local agents, agents associations, insurance companies, safety councils, 
etc. Victor Livoti, the artist who produced the baby's portrait used in the poster, is a 
student at the National Academy of Design and winner of the National Academy-National 
Board Fire Prevention Week poster contest for 1947. 


ance while the insured property is 
being transported therein. Theft 
also is covered usually subject to 
$50.00 deductible. 

Motor truck insurance: 
Covers building material while in 
transit from loss or damage caused 
by fire, lightning, windstorm, flood, 
collision and overturn of trucks, 
collapse of bridges, marine perils 
on ferries or cars being transferred 
between given points. Loss by theft 
may be added for additional pre- 
mium consideration. Policies may 
be written to cover a single ship- 
ment or for all shipments over a 
stated period. 

Bridge builders risks: The bridge 
builders risk form covers the bridge 
in the process of erection until com- 
pleted. Protection is afforded 
against loss or damage by fire, light- 
ning, floods, rising waters, ice, ex- 


cargo 


plosion, strikes, riots, civil commo- 
tion, malicious damage, tornado, 
windstorm and earthquake. 
Installation risks insurance: Man- 
ufacturers of special machinery and 
equipment often contract to install 
it on the premises of customers. 
Naturally such machinery and equip- 
ment, the value of which frequently 
runs into large sums of money, are 
subject to the risks of loss or dam- 
age of different kinds until finally 
turned over to the purchasers. In- 
land marine floaters may be so 
written as to cover such property 
against (1) the hazards of trans- 
portation and (2) other specified 
hazards at premises of installation 
until the interest of the insured in 
the property ceases. These floaters 
are “tailor-made” to fit the indiv- 
idual risks. There are no standard 


torms. 
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NEBRASKA APPOINTMENT 


ERNARD R. STONE, Ne- 

braska Director of Insurance, re- 
cently announced the appointment 
of Walter J. Madden as chief ex- 
aminer. Mr. Madden attended the 
University of Minnesota, George 
Washington University, and George- 
town University where he studied 
accounting, business, and law. He 
holds the degrees of Bachelor of 
Laws and Master of Laws. 

Except for a three year period 
during which he represented the 
State of North Dakota as Special 
Insurance Examiner, Mr. Madden 
has been affiliated with the Insur- 
ance Department of South Dakota 
since 1920. He served that Depart- 
ment from 1920 to 1925 as Deputy 
Commissioner and since that time 
has represented that state as a Spe- 
cial Insurance Examiner in the ex- 
amination of insurance companies 
throughout the United States. 
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ASSISTANT LOSS 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The Western department of a well 
known Fire Group wants an experi- 
enced man to assist the present 
manager of their Loss Department. 
Very congenial office with good work- 
ing conditions. Salary $500.00. 
FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 
330 S. Wells Chicago 6, Ill. 
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MANHATTAN 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y 





FRAUD IN PENNSYLVANIA 
FUND COMPENSATION 


Ax INVESTIGATION of al- 
leged irregularities in the serv- 
icing of compensation claims by the 
Pennsylvania State Workmen’s In- 
surance Fund, has revealed wide- 
spread fraud and resulted in the 
arrest of two of the Funds’ adjusters 
and the suspension of two others. 
The total loss and the period during 
which it occurred cannot be deter- 
mined until a complete check has 
been made. However, it is expected 
that the overall loss will run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


A & H VOLUME UP 


CCIDENT and health premiums 

have increased 18% for the first 
six months in 1947 compared to a 
similar period in 1946, according to 
a tabulation of premium income just 
completed by the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference. 


SPEED CHECK BY RADAR 


ADAR equipment to determine 

the speed of cars on streets and 
highways has been developed by 
Automatic Signal Division, Eastern 
Industries, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 
After a demonstration of its value 
both for traffic surveys to establish 
reasonable speeds and for enforce- 
ment of speed limits before state 
officials, the Connecticut Highway 
Safety Commission predicted in one 
of its publications that the device 
may be a distinct factor in reducing 
accidents. 

Placed in a car parked incon- 
spicuously off a highway, the 
Electro-Matic Speed Meter records 
speeds of approaching cars without 
their drivers’ knowledge. One man 
can operate it alone. Radio fre- 
quency microwaves are beamed at a 
car coming toward or going away 
from the instrument. The radiation 
is reflected back to the transmitter 
receiver and the operator can read 
the vehicle’s speed directly on the 
linear scale of the instrument’s 
meter. If desired, a graphic re- 
corder may be connected. 


CARTWRIGHT RETIRES 


ies ge M. CARTWRIGHT, edi- 


torial: head of The National 
Underwriter since 1899, retired from 
active business life last month. He 
is 78 and during recent years his 
vision has been seriously impaired, 
He will visit the publication offices 
in Chicago occasionally and be avail- 
able for consultation. Mr. Cart- 
wright ably served as managing edi- 
tor of The National Underwriter 
almost from the time of its inception 
as The Ohio Underwriter and played 
a leading role with E. J. Wohlge- 
muth in its development. Born in 
Waynesville, Ohio, he graduated 
magna cum laude from Princeton 
in 1894. 

Levering Cartwright, his son, will 
continue as managing editor of The 
National Underwriter. Robert B. 
Mitchell, who has been eastern news 
editor, has moved his headquarters 
to Chicago to become managing edi- 
tor of The National Underwriter— 
Life Insurance Edition. 

Kenneth ©. Force succeeds Mr. 
Mitchell at New York as eastern 
news editor. James C. O’Connor, 
associate editor of The National Un- 
derwriter and editor of the Fire, 
Casualty & Surety Bulletins, will 
transfer his headquarters from Chi- 
cago to Cincinnati, as will his assist- 
ant, Robert F. Steinke. 


ADOPTS NEW TITLE 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

and Surety Underwriters, New 
York, has approved and adopted a 
revision of its constitution and regu- 
lations whereby its name has been 
changed to National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters. A second im- 
portant change was the elimination 
of the traditional requirement that 
a Bureau member may not transact 
its business on a participating basis. 
The object of the title revision was 
to make clear the functions of the 
Bureau in the light of developments 
since the S.E.U.A. decision and to 
indicate the kinds of insurance with 
respect to which the Bureau is 
authorized to act. It has never 
functioned in the field of suretyship. 
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CUSTOMER CONFIDENCE 


WO of the most valuable assets 
that an insurance agent or bro- 
ker possesses are: 

1—his knowledge of the business 

2—the confidence of his clientele. 

You must know your business to 
gain customer confidence in the first 
place. I don’t need to tell you that 
you must know your policies; that 
you must keep pace with the new 
developments in the business. If you 
didn’t know your business, you 
wouldn’t be successful. If you didn’t 
keep pace with the new develop- 
ments in the business, you would 
soon drop behind in the race. But 
each of you enjoys the confidence of 
hundreds of clients. That confidence 
which your clients hold in you is 
worth a lot of money to you. What 
I wonder is—have you developed it 
to its maximum? Have you made 
the most of it? And the reason why 
I ask these questions is because so 
many insurance salesmen do not 
make the most of the opportunities 
that the confidence of their clientele 
opens up for them. 

If you enjoy a business acquain- 
tanceship with a man and he has 
shown sufficient confidence in your 
integrity and ability as an insurance 
salesman to have entrusted at least 
one insurance transaction to your 
care, you have two big advantages 
over the stranger who tries to sell 
him insurance. 


A Bridge of Confidence 


For one thing, you can get in to 
see him quicker and easier. He won’t 
keep you cooling your heels in his 
ante-room. He is not likely to re- 
port back that he is “too busy” or 
“in conference.” He knows you and 
you can get in to see him. Secondly, 
when you do get in, there is no 
longer that gap of unfamiliarity and 
lack of confidence between you and 
him that must be bridged before you 
can do business with each other. 


I was trained as an engineer and, 
as an engineer, bridge building ap- 
pealed to me. But when I became a 
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The Travelers 


salesman I soon discovered that it 
is a lot easier to walk across bridges 
that are already built than it is to 
build new bridges. I discovered that 
when I went back to a man -with 
whom I had already done business, 
I walked across a bridge that I had 
already built. In a way, this bridge 
is like a suspension bridge. Every 
time you cross it you weave another 
strand into its supporting cable and 
make it stronger. This is an impor- 
tant point and I will enlarge on it a 
bit. 

You know that it is comparatively 
easy to sell a man some such line as 
comprehensive personal liability that 
calls for a premium of only $10 or 
$15 on the first interview. Most of 
us are willing to do business with a 





stranger when the amount of money 
at risk is comparatively small. But 
if the premium runs up into the hun- 
dreds or even ‘thousands of dollars, 
your client needs to have confidence 
in your ability and integrity before 
he will hand you a check for such a 
large amount. 

If you call on a stranger to sell 
him some low premium line, you are 
throwing the first cable of that sus- 
pension bridge across the gap of 
unfamiliarity and lack of confidence 


that separates him from you. Later, 
if you go back to sell him some other 
line he needs, perhaps burglary or 
accident, calling for a larger pre- 
mium, you weave another strand 
into the cable. After you have 
crossed that bridge a number of 
times, you have built up that cable 
ot confidence to such a strength that 
it will support the heaviest premium 
that you may try to carry across it. 


Develop Your Contacts 


I am not trying to discourage you 
from making new contacts. Every 
salesman must continually be mak- 
ing new contacts, or his business 
will gradually fade away. Keep 
building new bridges to keep your 
business expanding and to keep 
yourself in working trim—but do 
not forget the bridges you have al- 
ready built. Have you made full use 
of each one of them? Are you get- 
ting the full value of the confidence 
of your present clientele ? 

Although I am primarily a cas- 
ualty man, I am a great believer in 
multiple lines. I believe that the in- 
surance salesman who does most of 
his business in what I call the per- 
sonal lines must write life insurance 
as well as the casualty and fire lines, 
if he is to give his clients full in- 
surance protection. I also believe 
that the salesman who specializes in 
the business lines must be able to 
write business life and group insur- 
ance as well as large commercial 
and industrial fire risks, compensa- 
tion and automobile fleets if he is to 
give well-rounded business insur- 
ance protection, 


Life Insurance 


How can you protect a man’s 
home, for example, if you don’t 
write life insurance? When you 
think of insurance protection for a 
man’s home, you are likely to think 
of fire, extended coverage and resi- 
dence liability which are written on 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Customer Confidence—Continued 


the property itself. But proper in- 
surance protection for his home ex- 
tends far beyond these particular 
lines. 


Complete Protection 


For example, life insurance is es- 
sentially protection for his home. By 
providing the money to pay off the 
mortgage, it makes certain that his 


family would be able to keep their 
home, in case of his death. The 
monthly income provided by his life 
insurance policies, supplemented by 
his Social Security benefits and in- 
come from securities or other prop- 
erty would serve as a substitute for 
his salary, commissions or fees and 
assures his family of sufficient in- 
come to continue to their 
present home. And the income that 
the cash or maturity value of his life 
insurance will provide, will assure 


live in 





PIERCE 






highlighted by Perry’s 
visit to Japan 
“@ and the ensu- 
ing Open-Door policy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1869 


MANCHESTER, 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1885 
PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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FRANKLIN 


Franklin Pierce, fourteenth President 
of the United States, was handsome, 
genial and aggressive. Born in Hills- 
boro, New Hampshire in 1804, he 
was trained by his father who served 
in the Revolutionary War and held 
various government posts to give 
his energies and talents to his country. 
Having served in the Mexican War, 
he was the youngest man to be ele- 
vated to the Presidency; his cabinet 
represented a coalition of South- 
ern planters and Eastern busi- 
nessmen, and his term was 
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him and his wife that he can con- 
tinue to maintain his present home— 
or one just as comfortable in a 
warmer climate—after he retires. 

His accident insurance is also pro- 
tection for his home. It assures him 
that he could continue to support it 
if a serious injury interrupted his 
earning power for a long period of 
time. Even his automobile liability 
insurance protects his home. It 
guards him against having to sell or 
mortgage it to raise the money to 
pay a damage judgment arising out 
of injuries caused by his automobile, 

All these forms of insurance pro- 
tect his home directly or indirectly, 
All of them should be interlocked 
into a wall of protection that will 
completely surround ‘his home, 
guarding him and it against loss by 
every costly insurable hazard. That 
is the primary responsibility of every 
good insurance man—being the 
architect and builder of 
protection around the homes of his 
clients, always bearing in mind that 
the job must be done thoroughly, yet 
for the least possible expenditure of 
money. 


walls of 


Protection is Indivisible 


On the other hand, I believe that 
the man who is primarily a life in- 
surance specialist cannot afford to 
disregard the other personal lines. 
I have heard of men who have been 
forced to abandon their life insur- 
ance programs and to 
their life insurance policies because 
they had no automobile insurance to 
stand between them and damage 
judgments arising out of automobile 
accidents. In my opinion, real in- 
surance protection is indivisible, even 
though we may break it down into 
the various lines for our conven- 
ience. Each line of insurance not 
only protects the client against some 
particular hazard, but it also pro- 
tects the other lines of insurance he 
carries. 


borrow on 


Automobile insurance protects a 
man’s home and savings—and as his 
life insurance program is part of his 
savings it protects his life insurance, 
too. Accident protects 
your client’s earning power, and, in 
so doing, it protects his ability to 
pay the premiums on the other lines 
of insurance he carries. Life insur- 
ance fulfills his ambitions for his 


insurance 
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wife and family in case of his un- 
timely death, assuring them a suf- 
ficient income to carry on their home 
without the help of his earnings. In 
sO doing, it enables them to con- 
tinue the various lines of insurance 
on the home and automobile that he 
had been carrying and guards you 
against the loss of a valued account. 


Do It Yourself 


Each line of insurance protects 
the other lines that your client is 
carrying, as well as his home, his 
family and his savings. If his ac- 
count is of value to you, you cannot 
afford to take any chances of his 
being uninsured or inadequately in- 
sured in any important line. There 
is an old saying—‘If you want a 
job done well, do it yourself.” So— 
if you want to be sure that your 
clients are properly insured in all 
important lines, better write that in- 
surance yourself, rather than trust 
some of the lines to someone else 
who may not have your knowledge 
and experience. 

A chain of protection requires 
many links and the over-all insur- 
ance agent inspires the greatest con- 
fidence in the insurance buyer. 


Renewal Commissions 


But there is a purely selfish rea- 
son why every insurance salesman 
should build up a well-rounded mul- 
tiple line account. It may not be ap- 
parent today when all lines of insur- 
ance are easy to write, and when a 
man who specializes in life insur- 
ance can make a good living on his 
first vear life commissions. 

But we are in a boom. What is 
more, in my opinion, we are near to 
the crest of that boom. The pen- 
dulum cannot swing upward forever. 
Sooner or later, it reaches the end 
of its upsweep, pauses—and starts 
the downward swing. Those who 
have been in business for a long time 
can doubtless remember the early 
thirties. In some of those years, a 
man would have nearly starved to 
death if he had had to live on the 
first year commissions on life in- 
surance sales. People were not buy- 
ing much new life insurance in those 
days. But they were extremely 
reluctant to let go the automobile 
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insurance, the accident insurance, 
the fire insurance on their homes 
and the other annual premium lines 
that they had been carrying for a 
long time. And do not forget that 
those annual premium lines pay the 
same coniumission on renewals that 
they do on new business. 


Depression Experience 


Here is something that will in 
terest you. During the darkest of 
the depression years there was_ only 
one other source of income that 
stood up better than renewal com- 
missions on a well balanced account 
of annual premium lines. That was 
interest on bonds. People who were 
dependent on salaries, wages or divi- 
dends took a bigger cut in their in- 
comes than insurance salesmen took 
in their renewal commissions. Busi- 
ness profits and professional fees 
suffered a greater shrinkage. Only 
interest on bonds made a_ better 
showing. 


A Readjustment Is Due 


Now I am not suggesting that we 
are going to experience another de- 
pression of the depth and duration 
of that which we suffered in the 
thirties. But I do think we are due 
for a readjustment of some kind. 
Prices of some things are out of line 
with the prices of others. A shake- 
down seems likely before we can ex- 
perience a long period of well bal- 
anced prosperity. I doubt that it will 
be as severe as the one we experi- 
enced in 1921, and it shou!-1 not last 
over a year. But while ‘t lasts, it 
may be more difficult to write new 
business than it is today. And that 
would be when you would appreciate 
those renewal commissions from 
your annual premium business. One 
of our agents told me he was build- 
ing up his annual premium business. 
I asked him why. He said he was 
not quite sure what was coming, but 
if it was anything disagreeable, he 
wanted a nice soft mattress to land 
on. That’s not a bad idea. Put a 
little stuffing into your annual pre- 
mium account so that it will be nice 
and soft to land on when new busi- 
ness becomes more difficult to write. 


From an address before the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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Boiler & Machinery—from 24 


ately preceding the accident, or any 
three days in any one week, of the 
eight weeks preceding the accident. 
This, of course, gives the assured 
the opportunity of selecting three 
high days, thereby producing a 
greater difference between the busi- 
ness which preceded the accident and 
the business which was possible im- 
mediately following the occurrence. 
The proportionate part this differ- 
ence bears to current production is 
the proportionate amount of daily 
indemnity, due the assured as loss 
settlement. 

I would like to emphasize the fact 
that loss settlements are based on 
production. The assured is not re- 


“Why do 7 give 


quired to open his books, or to prove 
in actual dollars and cents his reduc- 
tion in income. Further, there is no 
co-insurance clause in either the 
boiler or machinery contract. The 
assured alone decides his require- 
ments. We write whatever amount 
he desires to purchase, and assume 
that to represent the total loss possi- 
ble due to a shut down of the entire 
premises. We do not desire, of 
course, that a concern be over- 
insured, but rather that only a suf- 
ficient amount cover 
continuing expenses, plus profits. 
As to the policy form, boiler and 
machinery insurance covers, in gen- 
eral against accidental occurrences 
that are peculiar to boilers, pressure 
In order to 
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vessels and machines. 


ALL «xy INSURANCE BUSINESS 
go BILL SMITH?” 





° “Here’s one reason. He keeps me up-to-the-min- 
ute on modern,insurance practices. He just ex- 
plained how this Central Surety Combination 
policy takes the place of two old policies. 


3 kK “I appreciate such alert service.” 


Busy policyholders often judge an agent by his 
promptness in presenting to them the latest in- 
surance ideas such as the remarkably broad 
coverage in the Central Surety 


Individual Comprehensive 


COMBINATION 


Liability Policy 


Combines automobile with personal liability in 
a single comprehensive policy. A real reason 
for calling on all policyholders! 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION. 








HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


R. E. McGINNIS, President 


SAN FRANCISCO ’ 





CHICAGO oi 


NEW YORK 





avoid misunderstandings, the policy 
must set forth exactly what consti- 
tutes an insured boiler, pressure ves- 
sel or machine and exactly what oc- 
currences shall qualify as accidents, 
The basic policy form makes no 
attempt to do this; the definitions 
appear instead on various “sched- 
ules” that are used to complete the 
policy. 


One Basic Policy Form 


The basic p¢ icy refers to the in- 
sured equipment by use of the word 
“object” and to occurrences for 
which insurance is available by using 
the word “accident.” The basic pol- 
icy form therefore provides insur- 
ance for loss against “accidents” to 
“object” and the “schedules” set 
forth the specific definitions. 

The same basic policy form is used 
for boiler insurance and for machin- 
ery insurance. The form becomes a 
boiler policy by the attachment of 
one or more boiler or pressure ves- 
sel schedules ; it becomes a machin- 
ery policy by the attachment of one 
or more machinery schedules and it 
becomes a combination policy when 
it includes at least one boiler or pres- 
sure vessel and at least one machin- 
ery schedule. 

Under boiler and machinery poli- 
cies the kind of insurable objects are 
numerous and they differ materially 
in hazards and descriptions. The 
definitions of accident under the 
policy vary considerably for differ- 
ent types of objects. In general it 
is the intent to provide the broadest 
coverage possible, excluding only 
those occurrences that can reason- 
ably be anticipated and provided for 
in a plant’s operating budget. 


Loss Prevention 


While our coverage is complete 
in that it can be written to cover the 
exposures outlined, we all know that 
a concern is never fully reimbursed 
by any insurance policy for interfer- 
ence with normal business, that 
causes delays in deliveries of im- 
portant contracts. There are times 
when such an interruption would 
mean the very future of the assured, 
and unfortunately, it is when im- 
portant contracts are being rushed 
to completion, that undetected weak- 
nesses let go under the strain of 
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operation, so that his chief interest 
js not in being assured that he will 
collect for his losses, but the assur- 
ance that we will do everything in 
our power to avoid payment of losses 
hy preventing the accidents. This 
can be accomplished only by an ex- 
pert inspection service capable of 
detecting these weaknesses or 
dangerous conditions, and thus per- 
mitting their correction before the 
accidents can result. 

These inspectors are equipped 
with instruments to enable them to 
virtually see the innerworkings of 
a unit while it is in operation. They 
have what we term the “listening 
stick” which, similar to a stetho- 
scope, magnifies the slightest mur- 
mur within the turbine ; the vibrom- 
eter registers the location and de- 
gree of vibration; the strain gage 
measures the elastic distortion which 
occurs in the center crankshaft of 
an engine during each revolution; 
and makes strain measurements of 
other engine parts. They have ohm- 
meters, voltmeters, tachometers, and 
other devices for testing purposes. 


The Engineering Department 


Back of these inspectors is an en- 
gineering department whose duty it 
is to check their findings, and in turn 
report in writing to the assured, fol- 
lowing each visit. One very valuable 
feature of the coverage is the fact 
that, in the event of difficulties aris- 
ing in the operation of insured ob- 
jects, the assured is free to call on 
the engineering department of a 
boiler and machinery writing com- 
pany, and without additional cost 
they will use their facilities toward 
a solution of the trouble. 

The knowledge and the facilities 
of the engineering department which 
become available to the assured in 
rehabilitation following an accident 
cannot be measured in dollars. It is 
not infrequent that their knowledge 
in power plant operation enables 
them to suggest temporary repairs 
in order to continue production while 
the permanent repairs or replace- 
ments are being prepared. On the 
other hand, their contacts with con- 
cerns throughout the country permit 
them to more readily obtain neces- 
Sary parts, and to expedite their 
preparation and delivery. 
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Another feature which frequently 
proves of benefit to policy holders 
is the laboratory they maintain for 
the analysis of feed water. This is a 
service which the companies have 
been offering assureds for many 
years, and without additional cost. 

Assurance that everything possi- 
ble will be done to prevent accidents, 
lies in the knowledge that, should 
this fail, the financial responsibility 
will be the insurance company’s, as 
the policy (virtually in effect) agrees 
to either prevent accidents, or pay 
for them. 


It’s nice to say 


“YOURE COVERED!” 


Nothing can do more to inspire confidence in 
your policyholders than the words, “You're 
covered,” or, “We'll pay that claim.” That's 
why American Casualty’s CoMPREHENSIVE 
Personal Liability Policy is rapidly replacing 
all other forms of personal liability coverage. 
Every liability hazard you can think of is 
covered automatically, with a few exceptions 
which may be covered by endorsement. The 
policy is available in either single or multiple 
limits. The latter includes automobile cover- 
age and is recommended since it provides 
the broadest protection obtainable. 





American Cas alty Company 


READING + PENNSYLVANIA 



















Capital $2,000,000 





Other Equipment 


There are other classes of equip- 
ment which can be covered under a 
boiler or machinery policy such as 
innumerable fired and unfired pres- 
sure vessels, transformers, switch- 
boards, internal combustion engines, 
electrically driven compressors, 
pumps, extractors, driers, blowers, 
clutches, fans, hydraulic transmis- 
sions, and other miscellaneous ma- 
chines. The coverage on such units, 
however, is similar in that in each 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Boiler & Machinery—Continued 


case it anticipates accidental occur- 
rences. 

Other direct damage coverages 
available under a boiler insurance 
policy are “pressure piping cover- 
age,” “furnace explosion coverage” 
and sudden and accidental “bulging 
or burning” of. steel The 
latter having been introduced within 
the past few years represents the 
difference between “limited” or 
“standard” and the “broad” or 
tended” form of coverage. 

There are other “indirect” cover- 
ages such as “outage” which is de- 


boilers. 


“ex. 


signed to cover increased cost of 
maintaining normal business by use 
of other means or equipment to sub- 
stitute for the functions of the dam- 
aged object. This coverage provides 
for payment of an hourly indemnity 
and liability ceases when the dam- 
aged object is again available for 
service or another object of sufficient 
capacity has been provided. This 
coverage is endorsed to the direct 
damage policy. 

“Power interruption” is another 
indirect coverage. This form of in- 
demnity provides in general, for the 
assured’s loss arising from total or 
partial deprivation of electric cur- 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds 
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MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 


us Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars—— 





























rent, steam, water, gas or refrigera- 
tion 
the assured) furnished by a publi 
utility. Such deprivation must be 
caused by 
to the physical equipment of the 
public utility. 
ten under separate policy forms. 

and a 


CX] yc s10N 


(which ever one is elected by 


an accidental occurrence 
This coverage is writ- 


“Off premises explosion” 
“special residence policy 
only” are forms introduced recently 
neither of which contemplates in- 
spection service. These two cOover- 
ages are also written under separate 
policy forms. 


Claim Adjustments 


In regard to claim adjustments, | 
feel that this subject requires little 
for the reason that the 
definitions of accident are so clear- 


discussion, 


cut, and the policy so definite in its 
provisions, that there is little chance 
of a serious misunderstanding on 
either part. 

Added to this, is the fact that the 
average assured, clearly understand- 
ing the extent of the protection he 
has purchased, is just as insistent on 
being paid only what is rightfully 
due him, as the reputable company 
is to pay every dollar of their lia- 
bility. Meeting on such a ground, 
there can be no serious difficulties. 
The important thing is to give the 
assured a clear-cut understanding 
of his purchase. One question that 
does arise occasionally is the matter 
of depreciation which, of course, is 
the adjustment of 
However, as this is a more 


considered in 
losses. 
or less arbitrary figure, arrived at be- 
tween the assured and the company, 
it too presents few difficulties. 
Boiler and machinery insurance 
has developed rapidly over the years 
to its present volume of $20,000,000. 
The results so far are most gratify- 
ing; the prospects for the future are 
extremely bright. We are proud of 
our premium volume today, yet, with 
the possibilities which exist in this 
line, the future years should by com- 
parison, make this appear insignifi- 
cant. The field is broad, the oppor- 
tunities are many, the coverage 4 
most needed protection; the pre- 
mium income most desirable, but, 
more gratifving than anything else, 
is the satisfaction of knowing that 
this most needed protection has not 


been overlooked. 
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Workmen's Compensation—from 32 


cause claims services to improve by 
themselves. In Idaho, for example, 
the average time taken by insurance 
companies between date of injury 
and date of first payment was 34.94 
days in 1944—3 days more than in 
1928. The Idaho State Board, in 
its fourteenth Biennial Report, 
comments on this situation as fol- 
low: 

“Generally speaking, carriers of 
workmen’s compensation coverage 
are meticulous in their adjustment 
of claims. In one respect, however, 
Idaho, with its scattered working 


population, has a peculiar problem, 
to which the Board is_ giving 
thoughtful consideration. There is 
too much lag in making the first 
payment of compensation after an 
injury. Dilatoriness in this respect 
is offset to some extent by generally 
prompt medical attendance. but 
under the law compensation begins 
on the eighth day after an injury and 
payments are due weekly thereafter. 
Any delay beyond the 15 the day in 
initiating compensation payments is 
subject to criticism.” * 


4 Annual Report of the Industrial Commis- 
sioner for the 12 Months Ended December 31, 
1943 (New York Department of Labor, Legis- 
lative Doc. 58), pp. 31-32. 








KANSAS CITY FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Statement of Assets and Liatilities 
As at June 30, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and in banks 
Bonds: 
United States Government 


Canadian Government (U. S. Dollars) .. 
Corporation and Miscellaneous ... 


Stocks 


Home office building (depreciated value) 


Collateral loans 


Agents balances (less than 9) days old) 


Due from reinsurance companies 
Accrued interest 
All other assets 


Total Assets 


Percent to 
Total Assets 

Naw wen Wntee eee $ 240,318.78 8.4% 
painad $ 747,297.02 26.2 
131,014.88 4.6 
ree 67,436.73 2.4 
ere Tre 945,748.63 33.2 
dah seta te tae suites 830,930.00 29.2 
ee eer ere 183,686.63 6.4 
Ree eae case 8,512.68 a 
Sa aus BAe ctor 406,073.29 14.2 
DPT are eae 230,250.95 8.1 
Pn eT re 3,753.15 a 

Sonata ae male rsigiets 2,135.00 


Vansasiucetaa $ 2,851,409.11 100.0% 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for reinsurance balances payable 
Reserve for unearned income on reinsurance ceded .... 


Reserve for unearned premiums 
Reserve for taxes 


Reserve for Canadian exchange differential 


Reserve for unpaid losses 


Reserve for all other liabilities ........ 


Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus to policyholders.......... 


Total Liabilities 


Bonds are carried on amortized basis and 
stocks at June 30, 1947 market quotations. 


ere re rer ait es fe 


". ..$1,000,000.00 


348,434.31 
75,634.82 
180,465.00 
100,527.05 
1,076.85 
23,058.00 
10,515.82 


$ 739,711.85 


i I a $ 2,111,697.26 
Aeneartdesnaen $ 2,851,409.11 


—_ 


KANSAS CITY Feze ant Manine 





INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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From 1928 through 1944 the 
Idaho State Insurance Fund has 
consistently taken even longer than 


insurance companies to make its 
first payment of compensation, 
Nearly 11 days slower, on the aver- 
age, in 1928, this differential gradu- 
ally decreased, until in 1939 it was 
only a day and a half slower, then 
increased again. In 1944 the State 
Insurance Fund averaged 9-% days 
longer on all cases. 


Contested Cases 


Compensation cases which are 
contested constitute a more serious 
problem for both carriers and state 
compensation — officials.. For the 
worker they mean uncertainty, be- 
wildering technicalities and, what- 
ever the outcome of the case, much 
delay. Fortunately, only a small 
fraction of all compensation cases 
are contested, and this is one of the 
most beneficial effects of workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

The right to contest a claim, how- 
ever, is guaranteed by law, and if 
the injured worker and his employer 
(or the carrier insuring the em- 
ployer) cannot agree on the settle- 
ment of a claim, the case must then 
be referred to the state supervisory 
authorities. If they are unable to 
bring about a settlement, the case 
may then be carried to the courts. 


A Basis for Judgment 


In states where efficient claims 
management by insurance carriers 
is supplemented by good state ad- 
ministration, statistical records al- 
most invariably reveal some or all of 
the following facts: 

1. The proportion of contested 
cases to total number of claims is 
very small, indicating that carriers 
are doing their best to settle claims 
fairly and to the satisfaction of em- 
ployers and workers. 

2. Of the cases which are con- 
tested, only an extremely small 
fraction find their way to the courts, 
indicating that the state commission 
or board is able, in most cases, to 
reconcile the differences between 
carrier and claimant. 

3. Of the cases appealed to the 
courts, the decisions, in most cases, 
uphold the commission’s original 
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awards, indicating that those de- 
cisions were probably sound. 

It is obvious that there is a very 
direct relationship between the law 
which defines the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, the state body which 
administers the law and the carriers 
which act as instruments for the 
administration in putting the law 


HIGHLIGHTS IN INSURANCE HISTORY 
Early Theatre Losses 


In the century beginning with the burning of Rickett’s Circus and Greenwich 
Street Theatre in 1799 and ending with the burning of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1892, New York had 37 great theatrical fires. Because of 
these catastrophes, the Insurance industry helped to create more strin- 

gent theatre building and operating laws. By 1887 they had achieved such 









into effect. Performance, as ex- 


pected, is far from uniform among 
the 175 companies presently writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
in the United States. Yet, a liberal 


law, a good state administration, and 
a high level of efficiency in insurance 
company operation are likely to be 
found together. While there is no 
one criterion of insurance carrier 
performance which is completely 
representative, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the companies throughout 
the country are very much aware of 
their responsibilities for efficient op- 
eration in the handling of workmen’s 
compensation claims. 


COMPENSATION STUDY 


N RESPONSE to an increase in 
demand for authoritative informa- 


tion on workmen’s compensation ; 
from management, labor and govern- | 
ment groups alike, a new, factual, | 
fully documented book has just been § 


published by the Association of 


Casualty and Surety Companies, it : 
was announced by J. Dewey Dorsett, | 


general manager. Titled “WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION IN- 
SURANCE: Monopoly or Free 
Competition ?,” the 230-page book, 
based upon more than two years of 
research, was authored by Frank 
Lang, manager of the Association’s 
Research Department. The book 
throws light on the most significant 
aspects of workmen’s compensation 
as administered today in states where 
insurance companies operate and in 
those states where monoplistic state 
fund systems are in force. The 
book represents the first detailed, 
factual account of the part played 
by insurance companies in the 35 
years of development of this import- 
ant field of insurance. The subject 
is of particular significance today 
when there is a tendency to broaden 
government activities in the field 


of social insurance all over the 
world. 
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important provisions as: open courts or alleys on each side of a theatre; 
extra doors into the courts; outside iron stairways leading to galleries: 
proscenium-wall extending from foundation to and through roof, which 

with fire curtain made a fire-proof boundary; automatically opened 
skylights on stage roof; on each floor fire extinguishers and hose con- 

nected with roof tank; floors and partitions constructed of iron and 
masonry, diagrams of each floor printed on programs; regular 
uniformed fireman detailed to each performance. 


y The National Union and Birmingham Companies believe that 


i 


f Be 
ul U 
feta 


“Prevention” will go on being the most important word in the 
Fire Insurance industry, and that no single company can go too 
far in accenting this capital-letter word. 


National Union 
and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 










ASSIGNED RISK PLANS 


HODE ISLAND has adopted a 

temporary assigned risk plan for 
automobile liability insurance, simi- 
lar to the one in force in Connecticut. 
John Schepens, of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, who is also manager 
of the New York and Pennsylvania 
assigned risk plans, was appointed 
manager. 


North Carolina has adopted an 
automobile assigned risk plan coin- 
cident with its new automobile 
financial responsibility law which 
became effective July 1, 1947. 

Company representatives have met 
informally with Insurance Commis- 
sioner Newell R. Johnson to discuss 
the problems arising from the heavy 
demand for coverage under the Min- 
nesota Automobile Assigned Risk 
Plan. 
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BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY: 


1. Illustrates and lists all recognized products related to safety 

2. Describes the hazard and “remedy” through proper equipment 
selection 

3. Lists manufacturers by name and address 

4. Provides nationwide list of dealers and distributors 


THE SAFETY HANDBOOK FOR: 


Plant Foremen 

Insurance Engineers 
Insurance Agents 

Industrial Medical Personnel 


Safety Directors 
Key Plant Executives 
Purchasing Agents 
Supervisors 


1948 EDITION 


Best's greatly expanded 1948 Edition is in preparation; contains 
a wealth of new products, more detailed, specific-hazard break- 
down in equipment categories, new illustrations, new safe work 
procedures and many additional manufacturer listings 


LIMITED EDITION 
Reserve your copy of the 1948 Edition now. Only $5.00 


~ THERES 





Mi... 


illustrated complete-in- 


authentic, 
one-volume encyclopedia of all known 
SAFETY, FIRST AID, HYGIENE and 
FIRE PROTECTIVE products 


BEST'S SAFETY DIRECTORY 


It tells you: 


@® WHAT TO USE 

@ WHEN TO USE IT 
© HOW TO USE IT 

@ WHERE TOGET IT 


For help on problems of: 


EYE PROTECTION 
WASHROOM SANITATION 
PERSONAL PROTECTIVE 
EQUIPMENT 


HYGIENE 
DUST CONTROL 
FIRE PROTECTION 





Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street | New York 7, N.Y. 
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IMPROVE YOUR SCHOOL RISK 


RODUCERS who wish to better 

their community relations—an 
important avenue to sales success 
have a first rate opportunity to work 
for the improvement of physical 
conditions and prevailing practices 
in the schools of this country. The 
lives of students in elementary and 
high schools, colleges and universi- 
ties are daily threatened by appalling 
structural deficiencies and haphaz- 
ard regimens. 

Many scholastic features which 
are designed to promote the health 
and well being of the students para- 
doxically constitute serious menaces 
to life. Many gymnasiums and play- 
grounds, for example, are furnished 
with antiquated exercising equip- 
ment which should never be used 
under any circumstances. The best 
equipment should only be used when 
trained supervisors are present. 


Hazardous Equipment 


Such paraphernalia as “jungle 
gyms”, metal structures designed 
for acrobatic climbing, present seri- 
ous hazards through falls and 
wrenched limbs. The acme of lunacy 
is reached when these structures are 
erected in playgrounds with concrete 
flooring. Parallel Bars and Flying 
Rings used by unsupervised students 
offer obvious hazards. The ever- 
present threat of a hernia turns up 
in the use of heavy barbells and 
other weights without careful su- 
pervision, Indian clubs wielded with 
the abandon of students “on their 
own” also leads to numerous painful 
accidents. 
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JOHN N..COSGROVE, 
Director, Public Relations 
The American Insurance Group 


Uneven surfaces of playgrounds 
present tripping and falling hazards 
ior students in their Dead 
limbs of tree in school yards are 
also dangerous. Careless use of 
bicycles and other vehicles on school 
grounds is an omnipresent hazard. 
excessive horseplay and rowdyism 
during recess and play periods is a 
guarantee of scholastic casualties. 

Students who have concluded their 
“work outs” invariably finish up 
with a refreshing shower. Unless 
thermostatic control is provided for 
shower fixtures, the spectre of scald- 
ing incidents must be reckoned with. 

The school with manual training 
facilities automatically assumes 
industry. 


games. 


many of the hazards of 


To these industrial hazards must be 
added the dangers growing out of 
the inexperience, carelessness and 
playfulness of students. Unguarded 
equipment and machinery 
cuts, burns and loss of bodily ex- 
tremities. Laxity in permitting un- 
locked doors to manual training 
rooms with resultant unsupervised 
activity, is a sure invitation to ac- 
cidents. 


causes 


School Laboratories 


School chemical laboratories often 
have improper and poorly designed 
equipment. Burns, cuts and explo- 
sions are the result. Mislabelling of 
bottles and other containers for toxic 
or corrosive substances leads to 
tragic Lack of proper 
protection for experimenting stu- 
dents, and inadequate ventilation are 
other danger points in many school 
chemical laboratories. 


accidents. 


Where home making courses are 
given, sewing machines should be 
provided with finger guards for the 
protection of female students. Pre- 
cautions should also be taken to pre- 
vent burns and cuts in cooking 
classes. 


Fire Hazards 


Serious as the foregoing casualty 
hazards are, they are overshadowed 
by the disgraceful fire hazards 
which are characteristic of many 
American schools. In many cases 
architects are responsible for struc- 
tural flaws which are allies of fire. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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School Risk—Continued 


Poorly placed and unprotected open 
stairways which perfect 
avenues for the rapid spread of fire 
from floor to floor are common in 
American schools. Concealed spaces 
in attics and at other remote points 
are almost equally as common and as 
dangerous. 

Aiding and abetting the mistakes 
of architects are the well intentioned 
but ill-informed custodian personnel 
of schools. Custodians are in the 
habit of storing flammable or com- 
bustible material under stairways. 
They are also addicted to the use of 
all-purpose rooms for storing paints, 
bits of lumber, damaged desks and 
chairs, brooms and oily mops. No 
more evil combination could be im- 
agined. Sometimes, too, custodians 
assume the role of amateur electri- 
cian, extending lighting facilities and 
rigging special effects for theatrical 
productions. This work should 
never be attempted by anyone but 
licensed electricians who realize the 
many hazards of improper wiring 
and inadequate insulation. 


provide 
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Home making courses are often 
conducted in sub-standard school 
kitchens. Not only is equipment old 
and neglected but through careless- 
ness, grease and other substances 
are allowed to accumulate on the 
equipment. This condition presents 
a constant fire hazard. In manual 
training shops, wood shavings and 
sawdust accumulate, presenting per- 
fect fuel for fire. 


School Auditoriums 


The school auditorium is fre- 
quently used for theatricals and 
for motion pictures. In the latter 
case, the hazards of motion picture 
theatres are present (See Best’s In- 
surance News, July 1947) with the 
frightening addition of movable 
chairs. In case of fire this type of 
chair will inevitably be kicked over, 
adding to the difficulty of egress and 
promoting panic. After perform- 
ances, the custodian stacks these 
movable, wooden collapsible chairs 
in many dangerous places. Today, 
with schools overcrowded, and every 
inch of space occupied, these chairs 


are often stacked in the aforemen- 
tioned concealed spaces. Thus, per- 


fect fuel for fires is placed in loca-9 
tions where fire can make headway 4% 


before detection. 


Fire escapes in many schools are ¥ 


poorly placed and designed. Fire 
drill practices sometimes do more 
harm than good. For example, in 
some schools, pupils are permitted 
to go to cloak rooms for wraps be- 
fore leaving the premises. This 
habit, impressed upon children jn 
their drills, could be carried over 
into the actual incidence of fire. 


The Producer's Opportunity 


The foregoing hazards are merely 
a cross section of the highlights of 
the dangers confronting students on 
every level of our education system, 
The producer who is interested in 
building the reputation of his busi- 
will determine to assist in 
clearing up hazards in his local 
schools. He will find company field- 
men and safety engineers ready to 
cooperate in this endeavor. The 
producer and his company assistants 
can bring credit to the insurance in- 
dustry through a sincere effort to 
raise scholastic safety standards in 
each local community. 


ness 


DUSTING COTTON BALES 
FOR FIRE CONTROL 


—- method of making 
storages of baled cotton resist- 
ant to ordinary sources of ignition 
by dusting the surfaces with sodium 
bicarbonate powder, much as crops 
are dusted for insect control, has 
been suggested by W. E. Peterson, 
Engineer, of the Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
Baled cotton in storage presents 4 
serious protection problem because 
the fibers are easily ignited and flame 
spreads rapidly, eventually produc- 
ing smoky burrowing fires that are 
difficult to extinguish. Further tests 
are now under way to work out the 
practical details as to method of ap- 
plication, the grades of sodium bi- 
carbonate best suited, and the mini- 
mum amount required per unit ol 
surface area. 


The cardinal rule of fire prevention is 
good housekeeping. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR 





Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
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MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
106. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


Composing 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
52. 
22. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


SERVICES 


62. 


110. 
63. 
111. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


Accounting System 

Elevator Modernization 

Fire Protection 

Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

Office Planning 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


67. 
68. 
70. 
71. 


112. 


Blank Books 

Business Forms 

Envelopes 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polishes 
(Non-Slip) 

Loose Leat Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper 

. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 
. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


Copyholders 

Copy Ribbon 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 
Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
FS. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
. Bulletin Boards 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. First Aid Kits 

. Greeting Cards 

. Leather Goods 

. Promotional Gifts 

. Recording Door Lock 
. Silencer for Dictating 


Birthday Cards 


Machines 


. Visual Policy Jackets 
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READING GLASS 


HE MAGNI.-LINE is a reading glass 

which can be attached to the line indi- 
cator blade of a Copy-Right, Error-No or 
Line-A-Time copyholder to magnify small 
print, relieve eyestrain and minimize 
errors. It may also be placed over books, 
binders, sheets or other papers on any flat 
surface and need not be held. The 134” 
high by 12” wide lens enlarges an entire 
line and can be adjusted to the angle and 
degree of magnification desired. The 
manufacturer, the Copy-Right Manufac- 
turing Corporation, will furnish the Mag- 
ni-Line for a ten-day free trial to any 
interested and responsible person or firm 
without obligation. 
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BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


HE WHITE SYSTEM COMPANY 

has perfected a simple complete book- 
keeping system especially designed for 
insurance agents and now in use in over 
8,000 agencies in 40 states. The company 
is prepared to send samples to any in- 
terested agent and, if desired, will pre- 
pare an estimate upon receipt of his list 
of companies. The system is shipped on 
approval, set up and ready for use, and 
carries a money back guarantee. 


NON-SLIP FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 


SCIENTIFIC floor maintenance 

program, which provides polished, at- 
tractive floors that are Non-Slip, has 
been developed for all types of flooring 
by the Walter G. Legge Company, Inc. 
Complete service includes survey by 
floor safety expert, instruction in correct 
maintenance methods and periodic check- 
up of results. The company claims a 
successful record in office buildings, in- 
stitutions and plants resulting in up to 
95% elimination of falls on slippery walk- 
ways, 50% savings in maintenance labor 
and 25% savings in materials. U/L ap- 
proved. 





REMODELED PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


HE remodeled Boston pencil sharpener 

combines rugged construction with 
modern design and appearance. The point 
adjuster allows a choice of semi-blunt, 
standard or fine points, while the pencil 
stop automatically prevents pencil waste. 
A product of the C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Company. 


UTILITY DESK 


HE PENDAFLEX utility desk manu- 

factured by the Oxford Filing Supply 
Company combines a file and a dropleaf 
table. In use the table is 28-3/8 inches 
high, a height suitable for typing or 
clerical work. When not in use, the top 
folds neatly in place on one side of the 
file. The file, which may be purchased 
separately from the table, has a capacity 
of up to 75 hanging folders. The cover 
may be closed to provide additional work- 
space. Finish is olive green enamel. 
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WOMEN TN INSURANCE 


HERE is still room for many 

more women in insurance—and 

the fact tht there aren't more 
women trained in insurance is the 
agents’ fault! And why do I blame 
them? Here’s why: 

Too many agents expect women 
to catch their insurance knowledge 
by contagion. They throw a policy 
and a manual on her desk and say, 
“Now get smart! Learn all about 
insurance!” But then, how can you 
expect a man to know how to train 
an employe if he doesn’t even know 
how to hire one? And this doesn’t 
just apply to insurance ; it applies to 
business generally. I’ve seen too 
many men appraise girls from the 
floor up instead of beginning at the 
top. 

Whether you want your new 
woman employe at a desk or on your 
sales force, a good place to start her 
is in the office. One large eastern 
agency has a woman’s department, 
completely manned—(or should I 
say “womaned”)—by women. The 
entire office and sales personnel is 
made up of women .. . and each wo- 
man in the organization started as 
a stenographer. How fast she ad- 
vanced was up to her, but she started 
at the bottom of the ladder and 
learned insurance a rung at a time. 


Who Should you Hire? 


Just what type of woman should 
be employed? What of her age, her 
looks, personal appearance? How 
should she be trained ? 

What of a woman’s age? Per- 
sonally, I advocate the employment 
of girls who are old enough to have 
passed that “I gotta have a man” 
stage. If she’s already found her 
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VIRGINIA C. PARSONS Casualty 
Editor, Taylor Publishing Company 


man, make sure that a family isn't 
her prime concern. Statistics show 
that most married couples start their 
families within the first 5 years. A 
young woman, then, 27 or 28 years 
of age—single—or married 5 years 
or more—usually makes the best 
long-range employe, and few of us 
are interested in part-time help, or 
temporary help right now. 

As for her looks—well, you don't 
often find beauty and brains in the 
same package, but if you do—and 
if she’s a safe employment bet—you'd 
be a chump if you didn’t employ her. 
You may as well have pleasant scen- 
ery as not . But above all else, 
determine these things: Does she 
make a neat, intelligent appearance ? 
Does she have a pleasant voice? 
Beware of the girl who clips her 
words, for her telephone voice may 
sound quite short, although she 
doesn’t intend it. 





Individual Traits 


And now, just what traits should 
be looked for in the individual? In 
a survey of over 2,000,000 applica- 
tions, the importance of tempera- 
mental balance was shown when 
causes of job failures were classified. 
Temperament was responsible for 
80% of the failures; unsuitable in- 
telligence, only 6% and lack of skill 
only 6%. So try to determine 
whether your applicant is emotion- 
ally stable. . . . And don’t confuse 
nervousness with emotional instabil- 
ity. All persons on an interview, or 
on a new job, are usually nervous at 
the start. 


Perhaps the two most important 
traits to look for in a good employe 
are, first, ability to become enthusi- 
astic, and second, an interest in her 
work. If you get an enthusiastic, 
interested worker, you won't have to 
worry about her “catchin’” on to 
her job. She'll catch on, and in jig- 
time. 


Aptitude Tests 


Too, you may ask: “What about 
an aptitude test; will that help in 
the proper selection of the em- 
ploye?’’ My answer to that is ““Deti- 
nitely no.” 

I.Q. tests only show a lack of 
training; not a lack of intelligence. 
Aptitude tests are not tests of one’s 
potential ability. A mathematical 
quiz will only show that a person is 
not trained in mathematics. It cer- 
tainly doesn’t prove that he’s a 
moron simply because he can’t figure 
out why, if X plus 10 equals 20, X 
must be 10. 

And now to sum up: Ist, the new 
employe must be enthusiastic; she 
must be temperamentally stable ; she 
must show an indication of interest 
in our particular line of work; she 
must be neat-appearing, have a 
pleasant voice—and be at least 27 
or 28 years of age. 


Training the New Employe 


As I said before, too many agents 
expect employes to catch their in- 
surance knowledge by contagion. 

Too many business men assign 
girls to jobs without explaining why 
that particular job is being done and 
why it should be done a certain way. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women in Insurance—Continued 


If an employe doesn’t know the why 
of a job, she won't feel any more 
a part of the organization than if 
she worked across the street. So, 
if you want an enthusiastic, willing 
worker, make her feel she has a 
stake in the business. . . . You may 
think you employed Mary Smith as 
a policywriter, but she is no more 
a policywriter than you’re a chauf- 
feur! When you get into that auto- 
mobile of yours to drive out to see 
a prospect, you don’t automatically 
become a chauffeur—you’re still an 
insurance agent! And Mary Smith 
isn’t a policywriter; she’s an insur- 
ance salesman, for writing up that 
policy is only another step in the 
completion of the sale. 

It’s just as important that the 
women in the office be thoroughly 
trained as the men in the field. She’s 
a part of your sales personnel. Any- 
one in your employ who answers 
the telephone, greets a customer, or 
even says “good morning” to the 
elevator operator is on your sales 
force. 


Latent Abilities 


Everyone has latent resources that 
are never used. If a person is kept 
to routine procedures, they are likely 
to become bored and, in time, will 
only do a half-way job. But an indi- 
vidual who is permitted to have a 
broad view of the business—who is 
given an opportunity to expand— 


will undoubtedly show abilities that 
will be much more profitable to your 
organization—much more produc- 
tive. If every girl in your employ 
isn't a forceful sales person, it isn’t 
her fault—it’s yours! You either did 
a poor selection job or a poor train- 
ing job. 

“The difference between one per- 
son and another,” said Lowell, “is 
enthusiasm.” It’s one thing to itch 
for something, and quite another to 
scratch for it. And if the women you 
select aren't enthusiastic enough 
about getting ahead to be willing to 
scratch a little bit to learn more 
about the business, then they haven't 
a very serious case of itch—and you 
did a poor job of recruiting! 


A Reading Program 


If I owned an agency I'd lay down 
a definite reading program for every 
girl who entered my employ. You 
know, “a grindstone will ruin the 
blade of a knife, or sharpen it to a 
razor edge—it all depends upon the 
way you hold the knife—not upon 
the grindstone.” With the proper 
guidance and direction, you can put 
a keen edge on the knowledge of 
any enthusiastic girl in your office. 
I'd begin putting this edge on 
through light, inspirational reading. 
First on my list would be Peter B. 
Kyne’s book, “The Go-Getter,” a 
Cappy Ricks story written in 1919, 
but one of the most inspirational 
pieces of light reading I’ve seen up 
to now. This story contains the real 
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it tells how 
to be a go-getter ; the importance of 


secret of success 


initiative. Next, I’d have her read 
“Human Spark Plugs Wanted,” by 
Aiken. It’s only 31 pages long, but 
it’s 31 pages of inspirational philos- 
ophy that will fire her ambitions—if 
she has any at all—and if she hasn't, 
then again I say, you did a poor re- 
cruiting job! 

And now for the heavier reading: 

I’d have her study direct mail ad- 
vertising. I’d supply her with Col- 
lier’s “Letter Book.” I’d see that 
she read Broughton’s “Public Rela- 
tions, the New Profession,” and I'd 
have her read the insurance trade 
journals, followed up with appro- 
priate issues from the McGraw-Hill 
Insurance Series. 

What excuse is there on earth for 
anyone in the business who wants an 
education in insurance, not to receive 
it? Many ways are available for the 
girls in your office to get a sound, 
well-taught insurance education. It 
is merely a matter of which way is 
preferred. They can take their train- 
ing through reading such books as 
I’ve just mentioned; through cor- 
respondence courses ; in college class 
rooms, in night schools, in company- 
sponsored schools, in organization 
classes. How they get it is of no 
moment ; that they get it is the im- 
portant thing. 

After a girl in the office has ob- 
tained this training, in addition to 
the information she has gleaned in 
your office, she should be a real in- 
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N agent displaying General’s now famous seal, 

is most often known as the leading insurance 
agent in his area. “Preferred Risk” fire insurance 
coverage—exclusive General of America feature— 
is very salable “merchandise.” And our agents are 


backed to the limit by special services and forms. 








Look to GENERAL, the leader —one of the 
nation’s strongest capital stock insurance com- 
panies—for new and better features in virtually 


all forms of commercial insurance. 








GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
GENERAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FIRST NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


H. K. DENT, President. 


.. Home Office: SEATTLE 





“The CAPITAL STOCK Companies of PREFERRED RISKS” 


BRANCH AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES * CANADIAN DEPARTMENT, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


fluence in your sales force. Not only 
has she the proper training, but she 
also has that background knowledge 
of office procedure. She knows the 
work that lies behind the policy, and 
she can intelligently give informa- 
tion. 


Knowledge of Policies 


Members of your office staff 
should be as familiar with policies, 
rates and coverages as are the pro- 
ducers themselves. It follows, then, 
that sales consciousness should be 
made a part of the training program, 
and each office employe should be 
regarded as a salesman. Customers 
often telephone an agency when pro- 
ducers aren’t immediately available. 
Under such circumstances a well- 
informed, sales-minded girl can do 
much to stimulate interest in in- 
surance. 


Psychological Angle 


Too, here’s a little psychological 
angle: Visitors to your office have 
less sales resistance to the girl at the 
desk than to those whom they know 
are “insurance salesmen.” They 
don’t anticipate a sales presentation 
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and have no arguments built up 
against one. Incidentally, when you 
find a woman who has potential sales 
ability, don’t keep her tied to a desk 
merely because she’s a woman. Give 
her a chance to prove her ability— 
and let the results reflect in your 
sales records! 

Women can be a forceful com- 
petition—and forceful competition is 
good for any business; it makes 
everyone work harder. Tradition 
approves all forms of competition— 
and the “better stacked” the “form” 
of your competition, the harder you 
and your men will work. “No skirt 
is goin’ to out-sell me!” ... Just 
try it sometime. . . . If you want to 
see yourself dig your heels in, just 
start competing with some _ hard- 
working woman. 

Training new employes takes 
supervision—that’s 2 words, Super- 
Vision. Your first job is to provide 
for the lacks in those you must lead. 
If we practiced what we preached 
we'd work our darned fool selves to 
death. But anyway, we've got to 
keep on preaching, whether we prac- 
tice or not, if we want our organiza- 
tions to keep alive. 


A book salesman walked into an 


agency recently to sell some books 
on salesmanship. They were sup- 
posed to be the answer to any sales 
resistance the agent might run up 
against. They would really show 
him how to produce. After the sales- 
man finished his presentation, the 
agent said, “Why, I don’t need those 
books. I’m not producin’ half as 
good -as I know how right now!” 
. . . And that’s the truth about too 
many agents. It’s true, too, about 
their lax employe training pro- 
grams. They know how to do the 
job twice as good as they're doing 
it. 


Women Are Ambitious 


Women today want to succeed; 
they want to learn more about busi- 
ness; they are willing to study. 
Throughout the country women are 
demonstrating their desire to gain 
knowledge and to advance through 
the attainment of that knowledge. 
And ponder this—what would hap- 
pen if every woman in the insurance 
business today, walked out tomor- 
row? Would business go on as 
usual ? 


From an address before the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 
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AUTOMOBILE RATE INCREASE 


N INCREASE in the automo- 

bile liability rates for virtually all 
types of cars in South Dakota was 
announced recently by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
The revised rates result in increases 
of 10% for bodily injury coverage 
and 30° for property 
coverage for private passenger cars. 


damage 


For commercial vehicles, garages, 
and most of the public passenger 
carrying vehicles the increases are 
10% for bodily injury and 40° for 
property damage. 

Commissioner McCormack — of 
Tennessee has approved revision of 
fire, theft and collision rates, effec- 
tive on all new and renewal policies 


























. . » When you cross busy streets between intersections. 


Last year 10,070 pedestrians were killed and 171,910 injured as a result of automobile 
accidents. Crossing between intersections was the most frequent cause of death and 


injury accounting for more than one-quarter of the casualties. 


The exact figures are 


2,770 lives lost and 46,770 injuries sustained. For comparision, consider the figures for 


casualties suffered while crossing at an intersection in accordance with the traffic signal— 


290 killed and 10,320 injured—figures which are themselves much too high. Your chances 
of being killed are almost ten times as great when you cross between intersections. 
Illustration and statistics are from the booklet "You Bet Your Life" prepared by The 


Travelers Insurance Companies. 


384 


written on and after August 25 and 
on all policies after October 1 re- 
gardless of when such policies were 
written. Among the 
visions was an increase in the mini- 


various re- 


mum annual premium charge for 
comprehensive coverage from $5 to 
$8 per policy. Rates for $50 de- 
ductible collision on private passen- 
ger cars were raised from 10% for 
new cars to 43% for cars over thirty 
months old. Collision coverage on 
commercial cars was increased by 
20% to 25%. 

Oklahoma revisions, which became 
effective August 5, increased $50 
and $100 deductible collision on new 
private passenger cars 8% and on 
old cars (age group IV) 39°. Cor- 
responding rates on $25 deductible 
were upped 30% and 67%. In the 
commercial field, local hauling and 
new car intermediate hauling colli- 
sion premium rates remained the 
same but intermediate rates on old 
cars were increased 25% and long- 
haul collision rates are up 20%. The 
minimum premium was _ increased 
by $2. 


TEXAS PUBLIC HEARING 


HE Texas Board of Insurance 

Commissioners has set September 
9 for a public hearing to consider 
revisions in rates, rules, forms and 
clauses covering all lines of insur- 
ance under the jurisdiction of the 
Fire Insurance Division of the 
Board. Proposals on the agenda for 
discussion are: pro-rata cancellation 
to gain common expiration date, if 
no rate advantage is obtained: can- 
cellation by mailing notice to address 
of assured designated in_ policy: 
lower rates on no-coinsurance wind- 
storm, explosion, riot, and vandalism 
when amount of insurance written 
is same as fire insurance: and segre- 
gation of premiums and losses on 
and extended coverage 
rates may be 


windstorm 
so that eventually 
established by counties. 


Careless smokers and the careless handling 
of matches are responsible for more home 
fires than any other single common cause. 
Never smoke in bed, in the attic, or in the 
garage. Snuff out cigarettes before discard- 
ing them. 
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Beyond All Else—People 


ITH no desire to sound pro- 

found—let me make a pro- 

found statement. We are in 
a new era—a strange era—an era 
quite unlike any other in the history 
of this nation—but one which is 
tremendously significant to your 
business and mine. For a better un- 
derstanding of this era and how it 
came about let us go back some 
fourteen years. 

During the decade between 1933 
and 1943, the people of this country 
received an education, the like of 
which has no parallel in the history 
of our nation. In that period, people 
were made conscious of themselves 
as social entities. They were taught 
that merely because they were born 
on this continent, society owed them 
an obligation. They were taught the 
doctrine of social security. They 
were taught that when the economy 
of the nation could not sustain them. 
then they could look to government 
Above all, they were 
taught to speak out—they were 
taught the power of mass voice. 


to do so. 


This then is the voice of society— 
the voice which crying out for or 
against the insurance industry or the 
banking profession—or any other 
public service industry integrated 
with the needs of society—deter- 
mines its future destiny. 
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LEWIS F. GORDON, 
Vice President The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank 
Atlanta, Georgia 


People have always been signi- 
ficant—but never so much so as in 
this new era in which we find our- 
selves. The biggest challenge which 
confronts every form of 
business and industry today can be 
summed up in the single phrase 
“The job of understanding and of 
being understood.” Failure in either 
division of this task is almost cer 
tain to result in public outery which 
can destroy the industry. 


social 





Let me digress to tell you the 
story of my operation. Some time 
ago I had a rather nasty attack 
of food poisoning. After the doctor 
had eased my temporary pains he 
said, “How long since you had a 
complete physical examination?” ] 
smiled that sheepish grin which we 
middle-aged men put on when asked 
that question. “You business men 
are funny,” he said. ““You send your 
car down to the service station, tell 
them, to check the engine, replace the 
plugs, grind the valves, reline the 
brakes—you call a service man to 
check your radio, renew the tubes 
and what have you, but—you won't 
do a thing about the most complex 
and important machinery you have, 
your own inards.” “All right, doc,” 
I said—“You’ve made a sale, wrap 
it up, what do I do?” 

The following Monday morning 
we started in and working through 
the next five days, he did every- 
thing except count the hairs on my 
head. Saturday morning he called 
me into his office and we sat down 
amid a bewildering array of cloudy, 
foggy x-ray pictures, charts of my 
basal metabolism, wavy-line pictures 
of my cardiograms (I paid good 
money for these phrases and I feel 
entitled to use them)—and he pro- 
ceeded to tell me all about myself in 


(Continued on the next page) 





Beyond All Else—Continued 


language that I could understand. 
Right there I wanted to rise up on 
my hind legs and give three rousing 
cheers—I had found my kind of a 
doctor. 

Now you have all had the ex- 
perience of being ill and of calling 
the doctor. He comes in, carrying 
his ominous looking little black bag 
and stroking his Van Dyke beard 
if he has one. He sits down by the 
side of the bed, looks at you sadly 
and says “So you're not feeling very 
well.” Now that’s the biggest fool 


remark in the world with which to 
open up a sick room conversation. 
Lord knows, you didn’t ask him 
there to pay him five bucks for a 
social call. Of course, you’re not 
feeling well! Next he produces a 
clinical thermometer, pounds his 
knee lustily, then inserts the ther- 
mometer in your mouth so from that 
point on he can dominate the conver- 
sation. Next he produces his watch, 
takes hold of your wrist and sits 
figuring how much time he can 
afford to give you for your five 
bucks before he travels on to the 
next victim. Then he opens the 
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black bag, produces a stethoscope, 
plugs it in his ears, begins thumping 
you as he turns you over and over, 
Finally he «gives you one last flip 
over on your back, removes the 
stethoscope, looks down sorrowfully 
at you and says, “Well—the trouble 
with you is that you have the ‘colly- 
wobbles in your diafrantic colorium’ 
or maybe it’s the ‘pip in your 
epizootic.’ Boy—oh boy! You 
were sick enough before, but now 
you are standing with one foot in 
the grave and the other on a banana 
peel! You visualize your charming 
widow down in Miami on the insur- 
ance money—the kids with that new 
automobile you refused to let them 
have last week, and you are six feet 
down with your 
daisies ! 

Now if that darned fool had only 
said, “Listen, fellow, the trouble 
with you is that mess of cucumbers 
you ate last night is still with you 
and as soon as we get rid of those 
you'll be feeling much better,” you 
would be half way toward being 
cured right now. “Collywobbles in 
the diafrantic colorium” may be “cu- 
cumbers in the belly” to the doctor, 
but to you they are an epitaph on 
your tombstone. 


face pushing up 


Habits are Basic 


What has this to do with the in- 
surance business? It is illustrative 
of the most basic characteristic of 
human beings—/abit. Habit is na- 
ture’s safety valve. If you and I had 
to stop and think consciously of each 
separate action we would be in a 
lunatic asylum before night. Yet 
that same characteristic of 
habit, important as it is in keeping 
us rational, likewise tends to create 
certain fundaméntal weaknesses— 
tends to create habit conditions 
which we must fight to overcome. 

For one thing, we develop the 
habit of taking things for granted. 
More misunderstandings arise out 
of that condition than from any 
other single cause. We grow s0 
habituated to things around us in 
our business that they become sec- 
ond nature to us. We lose our per- 
spective. It is difficult for us to con- 
ceive that the public does not know 
and understand these things—hence 
the misunderstandings. We become 
immersed in the technology of our 
profession, forgetting sometimes 
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that all it means is the manner in 
which it can be translated into prof- 
itable public service which people 
will understand and appreciate. 

The first and most dominant char- 
acteristic of habit creates what I 
have come to call “The Invisible 
Gap”—the unknown and unnoticed 
breach of understanding between 
those serving and those whom they 
undertake to serve. It even takes 
possession of the language which we 
use. Every industry has its own 
vernacular, technical expressions, 
and what have you—and may I say 
that no industry has been more 
guilty in that respect than insurance. 


Importance of Language 


Back in 1940 I had some corre- 
spondence with a man on this very 
subject of language. The man was 
Harford Powel, described as “one 
of the three great influences on mod- 
ern retail advertising,” graduate of 
Harvard, editor of the Harvard 
“Lampoon,” one of the original staff 
of “Vogue” and “Vanity Fair,” and 
author of a number of books. His 
comment in a letter dated September 
13, 1940, was so pat to the subject 
that I want to present it to you. 

“Good old H. T. Webster, who 
grew up in the smartest gang of 
newspaper men ever seen in New 
York, was one of the first to prove 
that there is no ‘American language’ 
but a whole lot of American lan- 
guages. Most of us get as embar- 
rassed, trying to communicate with 
each other, as a Chippewa might 
have felt when meeting an Apache 
or a Sioux. Unless all the clever 
young engineers, accountants, insur- 
ance policy writers, and other mod- 
ern creators of complexities in 
language get wise to themselves, 
we'll have the situation which licked 
the builders of the Tower of Babel 
—and when you get right down to 
it, the situation which has produced 
the dreadful racial struggles in 
Europe today. Those folks are much 
like each other, but they don’t speak 
each other’s language. That sets up 
a mystery, and gives Hitler his 
chance. 

“If you want to see something 
funny—if it weren’t so serious—try 
to understand your insurance policy. 
You can do it, of course. Your Latin 
comes back to you, and you are clear- 
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HAPPY FAMILY! 


without delay. 


Careless use of 
matches and 
careless smok- 
ing habits. 


Misuse of gaso- 
line and all 
inflammable 
fluids. 








"Tao of it and don’t forget it for an instant— 311,500 
homes leveled or damaged—10,000 lives lost annually by fire. 
Know the principal causes of fires, take preventive steps 


Are you safe from these principal causes of fires: 


PREVENT A FIRE—HELP SAVE A LIFE—SAVE A HOME 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 137 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


We will gladly furnish Reproductions on request. 





Faulty heating 
and cooking 
equipment — 
stoves, fur- 
naces, chim- 
neys, flues and 
pipes. 





Defective wir- 
ing and electri- 
cal appliances. 











headed enough to follow the thread 
of sentences that run from 100 to 
150 words, full of clauses that begin 
‘except as otherwise specifically 
stated,’ and legal terms like ‘subro- 
gation.’ 

“Result, the man on the street 
doesn’t know what he has bought, 
expects trouble if he makes a claim, 
and is easy meat for some wily 
broker who can ‘prove’ that he’ll 
get better protection from some 
other company. 

“Even the hardest boiled insur- 
ance men will giggle, even laugh in 
a shame-faced way, when you show 


them what their lawyers have done 
to make ordinary folks—the custom- 
ers—unable to grasp, understand and 
use the service they sell. Instead of 
reaching anything Ike a saturation 
point, most of the folks who most 
need insurance are woefully under- 
insured.” 


Confusing Advertisements 


As a supplement to this back 
ground of 1940, I sent one of my 
young men around to various insur- 
ance offices to gather up some of the 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Presents the averages and breakdown of the entire fire and casualty 
business as a whole, of individual companies—stock, mutual, reciprocal 
and Lloyds—and of all lines of coverage. Vital data unobtainable else- 


where. 


- ¢- By 
THEY SAY - 
"It's outstanding ..." "It covers the insurance business .. ." 
"It condenses the past and present history of insurance 
companies and the entire business into one volume." "'It is 


extremely valuable to anyone in the insurance business . . ." 


Perr r 
THEY REFER - 
to BEST'S FIRE & CASUALTY AGGREGATES AND AVER- 
AGES because it brings 20-30-40 and in many cases 50 
years of the complete past and present history, data and 
trends of the insurance business together in one concise, 
complete and authoritative book. 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


HE ancient Romans had the 
nearest thing to present day 
health and accident insurance. 

They had what they called the Col- 
legia. The Collegia were clubs with 
mutual benefit aims and a certain 
amount of religion that went along. 
The joiner paid an initiation fee and 
monthly dues. Accumulated money 
went to help members in adversity, 
through sickness and accidents, and 
above all, to give them good funerals 
and to do something for the widows 
and children. 

Through the middle ages this form 
of insurance was kept alive by the 
guilds. The activity of the guilds is 
most interesting. Guilds brought to- 
gether in separate groups craftsmen, 
merchants and even nobles. Among 
other services they loaned money 
without interest to their members, 
paid sickness and death benefits, and 
sometimes even furnished dowries 
for the brides. 


Lack of Standardization 


Our Department is in constant 
touch with many of the problems 
confronting the health and accident 
business today. One of the things 
that bothers us most is the lack of 
standardization of basic policy forms 
in the industry. Standardization as 
viewed by the Department would 
seem to be highly desirable, in so 
far as fewer disputes and inquiries 
arise from the standard forms in 
other branches of the insurance in- 
dustry than arise from the myriad 
types of health and accident con- 
tracts now in use. Some uniformity 
has been achieved through the use 
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by BERNARD R. STONE 
Director of Insurance, 
State of Nebraska 


of the Official Guide. I am _ well 
aware that the Guide is but a halting 
and imperiect step toward the solu- 
tion of a major problem. Lack of 
standard Departmental constructions 
of various Guide provisions have, at 
times, thrown considerable burden 
on accident and health companies 
operating on a nationwide basis. On 
the other hand, some companies have 
paid lip service only to the objectives 
of the Guide and still persist in using 
outmoded and confusing types of 
forms which the Guide seeks to cure. 
Time and new revisions will cure 


Public interest in social insurance is at an 
all-time high according to recent opinion 
polls. Unemployment compensation, old-age 
pensions and medical-care insurance are 
increasingly in the news. Debate rages 
whether government or private enterprise as 
represented by the great insurance com- 
panies of America are best fitted to give 
the people of this country the most satis- 
factory insurance at the lower cost. 

Few people are aware of the fact that 
for the past thirty-five years workmen's 
compensation insurance has been providing 
an effective practical demonstration of the 
fundamental differences between private in- 
surance and government insurance. In fact 
a study of the administration of workmen's 
compensation insurance, of its benefits and 
costs under private enterprise as against 
state monopoly offers an excellent basis for 
the study of the broader forms of social 
insurance and how such insurance should 
be administered. 

Three years ago Frank Lang, Manager of 
the Research Department of the Associa- 


_tion of Casualty and Insurance Executives 


launched a thoroughgoing investigation of 
the entire field of workmen's compensation. 
The results of this research, "Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance—Monopoly or Free 
Competition?", reveal some little known 
but vital and significant facts. 


many of the imperfections of the 
However, it does mark a 
definite step forward in standardiz- 
ing basic forms and stabilizing the 
industry. 


(jude. 


Standards of Selling 


lf our files, and I am informed 
the files of most other Departments 
in the country, reflect a true condi- 
tion, the health and accident indus- 
try faces the problem of raising 
standards of selling. It is unfortu- 
nate and yet, at the same time, it 
must be a problem which the indus- 
try must fairly face, that the bulk 
of complaints in the insurance de- 
partments of this nation arise from 
accident and health insurance cov- 
The cumulative impact of 
complaints, 


erages. 
these almost always 
caused by one or two percent of the 
companies engaged in the business, 
jeopardizes the reputation of not 
only the individual company com- 
plained of, but health and accident 
insurance as a whole. A detailed 
analysis of these complaints leads 
me to the conclusion that most of 
them were caused by failure to sell 
the health and accident policy in a 
careful and detailed manner in the 
first instance. 

Thus, many complaints arise from 
the exception and reduction portions 
of the contract. After proof has 
been filed and it develops that the 
assured has no coverage, or limited 
coverage, he promptly complains to 
his home Department. The true 
source of the complaint is not the 
provisions of the contract itself hut 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Unsolved Problems—Continued 


the fact that the agent or the ad- 
vertising matter used to sell failed 
to carefully explain the precise terms 
of the coverage and the limitations 
on it at the time it was sold. 

Another constant source of com- 
plaint by assureds is their failure to 
understand the cancellation of their 
contracts at such time as claims are 
filed. All of us know that many 
times, good underwriting requires 
such a decision. It is a great pity, 
however, that the company’s right 
of cancellation or right to renew or 
not renew the contract at the expira- 
tion of its terms, was not carefully 
explained to the assured at the time 
the policy was sold. For some mys- 
terious reason, many assureds con- 
ceive health and accident insurance 
identical with life insurance, in re- 
spect to the duration of the contract. 
Higher standards of selling will ob- 
viate many of these complaints. 

The greatest concern of our De- 
partment and, I would imagine, the 
accident and health industry as a 
whole, stems from the persistent ef- 
forts of certain groups in this coun- 
try to take the problem of accident 
and health coverage from the hands 
of the individual citizens and place 
it in the hands of a national bureauc- 


SAN FRANCISCO 





racy. It is my belief that this plan 
will not only jeopardize the existence 
of many fine accident and health 
companies servicing millions of our 
citizens, but will also socialize the 
risks of health and accident insur- 
ance in an inefficient, expensive, and 
cumbersome system. 

One of the major arguments ad- 
vanced in its support is the lower 
cost of socialized coverage to the in- 
dividual. The health and accident 
industry is to be complimented on 
pioneering low cost coverage for the 
low income citizen. In broadening 
the base from the select professional 
risk of twenty-five years ago, to the 
farmer, the mechanic and the laborer 
of today, it has filled a great national 
need. The phenomenal development 
of low cost hospitalization coverage 
in the past few years indicate the 
scope of that need. Unless the health 
and accident industry fill the health 
and accident coverage needs of the 
nation, the challenge to their way of 
doing business will continue. In this 
regard, both the public and the De- 
partments are paying more particu- 
lar attention to the loss ratios of 
the individual company. 

Our Department recently refused 
to renew the license of a company 
writing health and accident insur- 
ance whose annual statement showed 


Oo You will have a convenient "ONE-Stop” source 
for ALL STATES. 


(2 You will get up-to-date forms that are approved 
by the Industrial Boards. 


© You will receive them promptly. 
© The low rates will save you money. 
Send us your next order—small or large. Write for Free 


Catalog which lists W. C. Accident Report Forms for all States. 


A.D. WILES CO. 130-4 s. Delaware, INDIANAPOLIS 4 


Get your W. C. ACCIDENT 


REPORT FORMS from WILES 















premium income in excess of $1,- 
800,000, agents’ commissions in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000, and whose losses 
amounted to approximately $35,000. 
The loss ratio to earned premium 
was less than 2.5%. If the Federal 
challenge for socialized medicine and 
health and accident insurance is to 
be successfully met, the health and 
accident industry and the respective 
insurance departments must first 
take care of the few companies who 
pay back to the public too small a 
return for the premium dollar 
earned ; or the public, through Con- 
gress, may penalize all. President 
Truman’s recent recommendation to 
Congress should be given careful 
scrutiny by those companies who de- 
sire to retain both their own and 
their policyholders’ independence 
and an active campaign should be 
launched against the passage of the 
recommended provisions. If the 
New Zealand plan of socialization 
in the industry is any criterion of 
the scheme now proposed in Con- 
gress, I am sure it would not be de- 
sired by the rank and file of the peo- 
ple of this country as the records 
show that the costs have constantly 
mounted until now they are unduly 
burdensome. 


From an address before the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference. 























THINGS THAT ENDURE:--S%tough TINE: 


NOTRE DAME — Famous Cathedral of France built on the small island 
of "La Cite". This beautiful edifice was started in the year 1163 and 
completed in the thirteenth century. It has been a haven of worship 
for more than 700 years. 


The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 
as an Agency Company. It has remained so all-ways. 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


NEW YORK . 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES, AUTOMOBILE INLAND 
MARINE.: REPORTING 
CHICAGO + 


FORM.: FLOATER CONTRACTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUILD BETTER CUSTOMERS 


JOHN GARTH 


N EVERY state there is one cus- 

tomer who has bought and used 

more of your products or has 
bought from you longer than any 
other customer in that state. Why 
not tell him in a cordial, friendly 
letter how much you value his busi- 
ness? It will please him so much 
that he may remember it a year or 
two later when your competitors 
are trying to take his business away 
irom you. 


Somewhere in every salesman’s 
territory is the first customer that 
salesman ever your com- 
pany. Get each salesman to name 
this customer and write a letter 
for the salesman, telling the cus- 
tomer about it. If you tell the 
customer how much this order 
meant to the salesman at the time, 
it will give that customer a warm 
glow of satisfaction. 


sold for 


Acknowledge Loyalty 


Perhaps 10, 15, 20 or 25 years 
ago this month certain customers 
sent you orders. And they are still 
sending orders. Why not put an 
assistant to work searching for facts 
like these? And then, in acknow]l- 
edging a current order, write, “Dear 
Customer: We were looking over 
our records recently and found that 
you sent us an order for this same 
merchandise 25 years ago on the 
third of this month. That’s a long 
time for two companies to work 
together and we want to tell you 
from the bottom of our heart that 
such loyalty gives us more satisfac- 
tion than anything else in huainces.” 


For September, 1947 


Did it ever occur to you that many 
people who buy from you wonder 
what sort of fellow your president 
is’ They have heard about him 
but few, if any, of the customers 
have ever had a chance to meet him. 
List the names of all orders coming 
in during the president's anniversary 
month. 


Then prepare a letter for him to 
sign, which goes something like this: 
“It was just 16 years ago this month 
that I became president of this com- 
During that month, 
ago, we received an order from you, 
and | want you to know that your 
business then meant a lot to me. 
It still and I was certainly 
happy to see an order from you 
in the mail yesterday. May I ex- 
press the wish that 16 years from 
now we will be 
gether. As a little memento of this 
occasion I am sending you my 
photograph. I am not as young 
looking as I was 16 years ago this 
month when I first saw your orders 
coming through, but I’m still smiling 
every time one through. 
Cordially.” 


pany. 16 years 


cd eS, 


doing business to- 


comes 


Thank the Prompt Payers 


There are some of your customers 
who have always paid their bills 
promptly. They are the salt of the 
earth. They are builders of 
business. How do you think these 
customers would feel if each of them 
opened a letter some morning next 
month which read like this: ‘Dear 


your 


Customer: I am not as. well ac- 
quainted with you as I would like to 
be, but there is one thing | do know 
about you, and which | have known 
It is that you are 
prompt in paying your bills. Just 
today when your check came in | 
was reminded that I have never had 
They 
prompt and as regular as 
clockwork. Mr. Customer, it is men 
like you that make 
pleasure.” 


for many Vvears. 


to worry about your payments. 
are as 


business a real 


handling 
, those jobbers have 
your products. 
How about getting a little closer to 
those salesmen? Your salesmen may 
know them all, but how about get 
ting your 


have 
your line? If sé 
salesmen 


Do you jobbers 


who sell 


salesmen to send you lists 
of all the jobbers’ they 
know, with a memorandum of how 
long each jobber’s salesman has been 
on the job. Then write each jobber’s 
salesman a letter along these lines: 
“Bill Wilson, our salesman in your 
territory, tells us you have been on 
the job 11 years. He says you are a 
good loyal booster for our products, 
and the purpose of this letter is to 
thank you for your support all these 
\We appreciate this support.” 
If you enclose something useful as 
a little token, so much the better. A 
pocketknife, a billfold, card case, 
money clip, or a pencil with the re- 
cipient’s name engraved on it would 
be appropriate. 


salesmen 


years. 


If you want new business, go 
through the sales records and make 
a list of every one-time buyer. Turn 
this list over to a clerk for checking 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Slants—Continued 


against current records to be sure 
they are still in business, and that 
they are not buying currently under 
some changed name or title. Then 
write them a friendly, low-pressure 
letter. Point out the facts. “You 
bought from us several years ago, 
etc., etc.” Then remind them that 
nothing has happened since. Ask 
them to tell you what was wrong. 
Offer to make good on anything that 
was wrong. You may be utterly 
amazed at the volume of business 
such a simple letter will bring back. 
But more important than the imme- 
diate volume is the goodwill you 
build. 

A sgreat 
when a customer 
Make an anniversary list of cus- 
a sort of customers’ birth- 


letterheads | tell 
established. 


many 
was 


tomers 


day list. Then once a year write 
those customers and congratulate 


them on having passed another busi- 
ness milestone. 


Newspaper Leads 


Watch the newspapers for leads 
on which to build customers’ letters. 
Every large newspaper carries, each 
day, a score or more of stories with 
the date line of some city. Suppose 


you want to write to a man in San 
Antonio during April. Why not say, 
“T wish | could come in and talk this 
over with you during Battle of 
Flowers Week, instead of writing.” 
Or you are writing a customer in 
St. Louis in midsummer. Why not 
say, “I have been thinking of you 
and St. Louis and the ‘Muny’ opera 
this morning, but as I can't visit you 
personally | want to make this sug- 
gestion in a letter.” Draw on all 
your previous travels, all your per- 
sonal acquaintance and experience 
every time you write a letter. Make 
each letter a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. 


Condensed — fron \mericat Business 4660 


Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, l 


INCREASES 

COMPENSATION RATES 
NEW) schedule of workmen's 
compensation rates became effec- 
tive in Texas on September 5th, the 
date on which three Acts recently 
the Legislature became 
The new schedule of rates 


passed by 
effective. 
excluding occupational disease re- 
flects an over-all average 
of 11.1% but the increases will vary 


increase 


considerably by classification. 


OPPOSING VIEWPOINTS 


PROPHECY that automobile 

insurance rates would be reduced 
within the next six to twelve months 
was made by John C. Tyler, presi- 
dent of the Farmers Inter-Insurance 
Exchange in a recent address. Mr. 
Tyler expects the reduction because 
“accident frequency and repair costs 
have leveled off and are dropping 
slightly.” However, William H, 
Brewster, manager of the automobile 
division of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, speaking in 
Spokane, Washington, on approxi- 
mately the same date, took an op- 
posing view of conditions in this line 
“We are by no means certain that 
the present automobile bodily injury 
and property damage rates will prow 
to be adequate ... the cost of bodily 


injury accidents has never been 
greater than it ts today,” stated 
Mr. Brewster. 


NOT ADOPTED 


HE sill providing for 
competitive workmen’s compen- 


Reiners 


sation in Ohio, was not adopted, 
therefore the 
is (See June edition of Best’s Fire 
& CasuaLty News, page 97). 


situation remains as 
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FACT: 


FACT: 


after Credit 


your clients... 


FACT: Commissions on single sales of credit insurance 
run as high as $500, $1,000 and $1,500. Credit insurance 
is an active field today, giving many alert brokers sub- 


stantial extra income. 


FACT: With credit losses climbing, manufacturers and 


are watching their credits 


very closely today. These clients are “Grade A’’ prospects 


for American Credit Insurance. 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York is the one company that has specialized in credit 


insurance for 54 years. 


American Credit will be glad to send you, with- 
out cost or obligation, the information you need to go 
Insurance commissions. Call our general 
agent in your city or write American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


Ameriean Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment of Accounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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HOME OFFICE AND 


FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


American Casualty: //ugh Kk. /Henr) 
has been named resident manager of the 
New England department located in 
3oston. 


s & & 


American Fidelity: New branch offices 
have been opened at 59 Center Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut, and 284 Water 
Street, Augusta, Maine. Loring Miller is 
manager of the New Haven office and 
Ellis Perrigo will supervise the office in 
Augusta. 


x * & 


American Insurance Group: /. // alter 
Byrne, formerly special agent at Indian- 
apolis, has been transferred to Newark 
as field supervisor for the fire companies. 
He will supervise the several states re- 
porting to the home office. 

Three additions have been made to the 
field staff of the western department: 
Eugene B. Martineau, who formerly 
served in the Rockford office, has been 
appointed special egent ; John C. \Margold 
has been appointed special agent for 
eastern Missouri; and James D. Brock 
has been made special agent in Michigan. 

George E. Lasch, manager, has been 
placed in charge of internal operations 
of the Cleveland office of the Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company. John L. 
Crowley, resident vice president, will con- 
centrate on production and general policy. 
Harold V. Molloy has returned to the 
company as assistant manager and W’il- 
liam E, Linklater continues as superin- 
tendent of the underwriting department. 


& & ® 


American Surety Group: Lowis Kortwi 
has been made educational director. 

David A. Lewis has been made assistant 
manager of the Portland, Oregon, office 
succeeding William A. King, who is re- 
tiring, 


xk * 


Century Indemnity: Arthur H. Ullrich 
has resigned as general assistant to sec- 
retary A. E. Bladen to join the Long 
Island agency of Evers-Dixon Company, 
Inc., as vice president and general man- 
ager, 


Se & @® 
Continental Casualty: George Boynton 
has been appointed manager of the eastern 


casualty underwriting department  suc- 
ceeding Frank Butler, who has resigned 
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to accept a position with the Providence 
Washington Indemnity Company. /:d- 
ward P. McTiernan has been appointed 
eastern superintendent of agents for the 
fidelity and surety department. He will 
be assisted by Edward R. Mills, special 
agent. Kenneth W eissenborn, underwriter 
in the eastern fidelity and surety depart- 
ment, has been promoted to agency sec- 
retary of the eastern agency department. 

Jack Flood has been appointed aviation 
accident underwriter in the metropolitan 
New York office. 


x * * 


Fidelity & Deposit: William A. Norris, 
Jr., has been appointed manager of the 
reinsurance department of this company 
and its afhliate, the American Bonding 
Company. He will also be associated 
with the companies’ general production 
activities in the Greater New York area. 
Joseph M. Taylor, formerly special agent 
in New Orleans, has been transferred to 
Richmond in the same capacity. William 
J. Martin, formerly special agent in 
Boston, has been transferred to New 
Orleans. 

Robert C. Carlson and Justin McCarthy 
have joined the Los Angeles office in the 
respective capacities of assistant manager, 
judicial department, and underwriter. 


x * * 


Fireman's Fund Group: Special agent 
Henry E. Stanton has been transferred 
to field duties in the Pacific Coast de- 
partment at San Francisco. He is suc- 
ceeded in eastern Massachusetts by 
special agent Theodore H. Noll. Max 
WW. Lesh has been appointed special agent 
to succeed Mr. Noll in western Mas- 
sachusetts. 


*& & ® 


Founders Fire & Marine: Rex T. Wat- 
kins has been appointed assistant marine 
secretary. He will make his headquarters 
in the San Francisco offices of the com- 
pany. 

x *k * 


General Adjustment Bureau: A new 
branch office has been opened in the 
Textile Building, Greenwood, South 
Carolina. Grover W. Thompson has been 
appointed adjuster-in-charge. 


x «re 
Hardware Mutual of Minnesota: An 


enlarged office has been opened in the 
Schmidt Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, under 


the management of J. G. Moseley. The 
othee will serve Indiana, Kentucky, Michi 
gan, Ohio and West Virginia. 


x * * 


Hartford Group: Joseph H. Finigan, 
Jr., has been appointed special agent for 
the Coast counties territory north of 
San Francisco for the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company. 

The following appointments have been 
made in the western department of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany: John W. Reitse, formerly assistant 
manager, has been made associate man- 
ager; W. Harold Rutherford, formerly 
general attorney, is now associate man- 
ager; Robert D. Thompson, who has been 
in charge of the claim department at St. 
Paul, has been named general attorney ; 
and /1illiam Grinton, formerly superin- 
tendent of the compensation and liability 
department, is now assistant manager. 
Manager John C. Hyde has retired after 
31 years of service because of ill health. 


x * * 


The Home Fleet: Norman G. Bethune 
has been made Canadian manager for all 
companies in the fleet. 


x * * 


lowa Hardware Mutual: //’. 1. Clarke, 
formerly sales manager of the Iowa 
Hardware Mutual Insurance and Iowa 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Companies, 
has been appointed engineer and produc- 
tion manager of the lowa Hardware Mu- 
tual Agency which operates as a general 
agency in several middle west states. 
E. C. Jones, office manager, takes over the 
duties as sales manager of the Iowa 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Company 
and S. J. Shannon assumes the title of 
secretary and sales manager of the Iowa 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company. 


x * * 
Maryland Casualty: A new service 
office has been opened in the Luhrs Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Arizona. Joseph J. Kil- 
course has been appointed special agent 
for the territory and A. Rea Carter, resi- 
dent adjuster. 


= ¢ @ 


Millers National: Jrving H. Abramson 
has been made a special agent in Ohio. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


O'Rourke & Royer: At a recent meeting 
of the board of directors, S. \. Bee 
was elected vice president of this Denver, 
Colorado, firm of managing general 
agents to succeed Leo J. Royer. The firm 
name will not be changed at the present 
time. W. C. Daniels was elected secretary 
and John E. Baird claims manager of 
the company. 


x * * 


Pacific National Fire: Lyn D. Carney 
has been appointed special agent to assist 
George R. Jones in servicing the territory 
under supervision of the southwestern 
office. 


x *k *® 


Pearl American Group: Leo II’. Zech 
has been made Chicago manager for the 
group. J. J. Sevick, who has acted as 
Cook County manager, has resigned. His 
future plans have not been announced. 
Edward W. Snell has been appointed 
state agent for western New York, suc 
ceeding Chris C. Meyer, Jr., who has 
been transftrred to the New York City 


office. A metropolitan New York auto- 
mobile department for the Pearl Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd., has been opened 


under the supervision of Leonard E. 
Husby at the company’s 26 Cliff Street 
office. 


W. J. Perryman & Co.: This Birming- 
ham, Alabama, company has been ap- 
pointed general agents for the Penn 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company in the 
Alabama. 


state ol 


ee & @ 


Royal-Liverpool Group: Harold Ff. 
Crozier, formerly adjuster for the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, office has been transferred 
to the New York office to take up new 
duties as assistant general adjuster for 
the fire companies of the group. Mr. 
Crozier will assist J. F. Murray, who 
was recently appointed general adjuster. 


a 


Security Group: George H. Haage has 
been appointed manager of the Detroit, 
Michigan, office. William R. Meier has 
been named state agent for Wisconsin. 


= & 


Standard of Detroit Group: Melvin 
Ralston has been added to the staff of 
the New York branch office as claim 
representative. John V. Slickis has been 
transferred from the claim department 
of the Detroit branch to the group’s 
claim office at Lakeland, Florida. 

At the Newark branch, Mary Margaret 
IVolfe has been added to the staff as 
cashier, George E. Gerow has been named 
office manager and Herbert J. Schuck 
has been named manager of the casualty 
department. 


The Travelers: Lawrence J. Winston has 
been appointed manager, fire lines, at 
Portland, Maine, succeeding Frank Mills, 
who resigned to enter an agency part- 


nership. His territory includes Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. In the 
fire and marine lines: William E. Mason, 


formerly special agent at Peoria, has 
been appointed assistant manager at that 
branch; Arthur S. Roberts, Jr., has 
been appointed special agent at South 
Bend; Robert H. Butler has been named 
special agent for The Travelers Fir, 
Insurance Company in Boston. 

Southwestern General Agency, Phoe- 
nix, has been appointed general agent 
for The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany for fire and allied lines and inland 
marine lines covering the state of Ari- 
zona. This is in addition to the appoint- 
ment already in effect with this agency 
for fire and allied lines with The Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Company. 

John J. Quinn has been appointed group 
supervisor of the life, accident and group 
department in New York. Leslie M 
Anderson, formerly assistant manager 
of the casualty, surety and fidelity lines 
at Milwaukee, has been named manager 
there. 


Nearly 400,000 places in which people live 
have fires every year with an average loss of 
$200 per fire. These fires cause the death 
of about 7,500 persons each year and the 
majority of the victims are women and chil- 
dren. 
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The following questions and answers are based on 





Bond. They are taken from the Bonding Analyzer prepared by the American 


Casualty Companies. 


1. Who is bonded? 

Where an employer is interested 
in bonding certain individual em- 
ployees, selected usually because of 
the nature of their duties, the named 
schedule bond is used. 


2. How are employees covered ? 


In the schedule attached to the 
bond there is written: 


(a) The number assigned to 
each employee, which number is 
used to identify that employee 
when the amount of his suretyship 
may be increased or decreased or 
the coverage completely discon- 
tinued. 

(b) The names of the employ- 
ees to be covered. 

(c) The positions occupied. 

(d) Locations at which em- 
ployed. 

(e) Amounts of fidelity cover- 
age on each employee. 

Although the duties of an em- 
ployee may be changed as may also 
the location of his employment, the 
bond continues to cover each named 
employee until terminated pursuant 
to the terms of the bond. 


3. How may additional employees 
be covered? 


If the employer desires to add 
other employees to the schedule an 
“Addition (acceptance) and deduc- 
tion notice” is used. This form pro- 
vides as to each employee: the 
effective date of the additional cov- 
erage as well as the individual’s 
schedule number, name and position, 
and location. The amount of the 
coverage is inserted and the amount 
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of the additional premium figured 
pro-rata from the effective date of 
the coverage to the renewal date of 
the bond as a whole. 

In like manner and by the use of 
the same torm, coverage on an em- 
ployee may be discontinued by de- 
duction from the schedule showing 
the amount of coverage being dis- 
continued and the amount of the re- 
turn premium. 

When deductions from the sched- 
ule are being made, the signature of 
an officer of the employer should be 
obtained accepting the notice on be- 
half of the employer. This may be 
accomplished by typing the word 
“ACCEPTED” in the lower left 
corner and having it signed. The 
purpose of this acknowledgment 
from the employer is to avoid any 
misunderstanding as to the effective 
date of the deduction or the amount 
of coverage provided by the bond. 
The importance of this is evident 
when you consider what might hap- 
pen in the event of a large loss. An 
employer might insist that he had 
no knowledge of the reduction in 
coverage or the cancellation of the 
bond coverage as to a defaulter, or 
that any such reduction or cancella- 
tion had been made without his 
authority. 


4. How may coverage on an em- 
ployee be increased or decreased? 


3y showing the effective date of 
the change, the amount for which 
the employee is covered is deducted 
from the schedule in the full amount 
and the employee is then re-added 
to the schedule in the increased or 
decreased amount required. Return 


the Named Schedule 





and additional premiums are listed 
as described above. 


5. We have said that the thor- 
oughness and efficiency with which 
the employer controls and disciplines 
his organization is an important fact 
in underwriting. How is this to be 


appraised? 


The answers to these questions 
give some clue: 


1. Are the accounting records 
audited regularly by a certified 
public accountant ? 

2. Are these audits complete 
including actual inventory checks 
and comprehensive spot-checks of 
the “accounts receivable’ items? 

3. Are checks on banks signed 
by two officers and employees or 
is a-system of single signature 
checks used? 

4. Are bank vouchers and state- 
ments checked regularly by an of- 
ficer or employee other than the 
cashier or employee whose duty 
it is to prepare checks and handle 
banking transactions ? 

5. Are securities in single or 
joint custody ? 

6. Are inventory records ade- 
quate and are they checked regu- 
larly by an officer or employee 
other than the regular stock-room 
employees ? 

7. Are the shipping-room rec- 
ords complete and adequate, pro- 
viding the accounting department 
with complete control of all 
transactions ? 

8. Is the control of cash trans- 
actions complete and centralized 
in the hands of a 
trained employee? 


competent, 


“HERE'S WHY I'M 
PROUDTO BEAN 
INSURANCE MAN” 








‘T would have done your 
heart good to see Mrs. 


Jones’ face light up when I 
handed her a Pacific National 
draft covering her fire loss. 
And the way Bill Smith sighed 
with relief when I informed 
him of the protection his Use 
and Occupancy policy was 
going to afford him. Yes, we 
help hold things together for 
our friends and neighbors... 
we agents and brokers...and 
companies like the Pacific 


National with its friendly 
and wide-awake people.” 
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Beyond All Else—from 87 
advertising material designed for me, 
Mr. John Public. As Mr. John Pub- 
lic, I started to read it. Here was 
one of the first specimens on which 
my eye lit 

“PREMIUM COMPUTATION 

The advance premium for com- 
prehensive insurance is determined 
by applying to each element of ex- 
posure the manual rules, classifica- 
tions, rates, premiums and minimum 
premiums, and adding to the aggre- 
gate premium so computed 1% for 
comprehensive coverage, subject to 
the following minimum premium re- 
quirements. 


One sentence of 43 words which 
let me into six more paragraphs, 
each with qualifying characteristics. 
[ haven't the slightest doubt but 
what that is fully intelligible to an 
insurance man but to me it is Greek 
and Sanscrit. Still another piece 
headed “Simple Facts” contained 
three involved sentences, all in quali- 
fied language, which ran 39, 37 and 
32 words each. Another advised me 
that the purpose of the policy was 
to provide protection ‘so broad as 
to cover practically any peril” and 
those last words were in italics. I 
turned over the next page and found 
that I was being instructed in six 
numbered conditions which it did not 
cover. Obviously all this and much 
more which I might cite, leaves me 
in the Department of Utter Confu- 
sion. It all adds up to widen the In- 
visible Gap. 


Go back to what I cited as a pri- 
mary need for any business—To 
Understand and Be Understood. You 
may understand all this—but if I, 
the prospective buyer do not under- 
stand—there will be no meeting of 
minds—and no sale. You have a 
complex business, but the more you 
emphasize that fact—the need for 
being qualified to translate it, the 
more the buying public understands 
and appreciates the need for and the 
value of buying your service. 


Inherent Selfishness 


Second only to habit as a dominant 
characteristic of people—comes sel- 
fishness. As human beings, you and 
I are inherently selfish. Back in our 
kid days in school, we laboriously 
wrote in our copybooks—*‘Charity 
begins at home”—“‘Self-preservation 





is the first law of nature’’—frank 
acknowledgment of human selfish- 
ness. 

Let’s relate this characteristic of 
selfishness to our contacts with peo- 
ple. If such a thing were possible, it 
would be interesting to know the 
number of P.P.P.’s to be found in 
the insurance industry—and__ by 
P.P.P.’s I mean ‘“‘Peddlers of Poli- 
cies and Premiums”—the men who 
go out to gratify their own personal 
selfishness—the men who are out 
primarily “To make money out of 
the business.” 

Having identified selfishness as in- 
herent in both seller and buyer, the 
choice lies in the way to work with 
this characteristic. One approach, 
as I have just suggested is to allow 
your own selfishness to dominate. 
The other is to identify me, the pros- 
pect, as a human being and to base 
your approach on an appeal to my 
selfishness. I don’t want to buy “pol- 
icies’’—I don’t like to pay premiums, 
But I am selfishly interested in every 
material thing that I own—I am 
deeply concerned about every risk 
that surrounds me, provided I know 
about it—I don’t want to be sued 
and have a jury take away my hard- 
earned money. I want protection— 
I want safeguards against those 
possibilities. If you can light enough 
fire—if you can stimulate my aware- 
ness of these threats to my material 
progress—I’ll buy. People don’t buy 
causes—they buy effects. They don't 
want insurance men to sell them 
policies and premiums. They can 
be induced to buy peace and protec- 
tion. 


Selling the Thing Beyond 


All of this is what I call ‘‘selling 
the thing beyond.” Let me illustrate 
it this way. Assume that you never 
owned a radio and I want to sell you 
one. I can come in and talk neutro- 
dyne, heterodyne, screengrid, dy- 
namic loud-speaker, until you are 
bored to distraction. But—if I were 
selling you a radio, I would build a 
picture of you, sitting by your fire- 
side, in the bosom of your family, 
tuning in on the news, the Rose 
Bowl football game, the World's 
Series, the Metropolitan Opera, the 
musical comedies, the great states 
men, and the great comedians. The 
radio? Oh! We're way beyond the 
radio—but that is only an incident 
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to the effects. If the effects which 
[ am selling hold enough selfish ap- 
peal, you will buy the radio. I won't 
have to sell it. 

The same principle applies to any 
commodity or service. We buy trans- 
portation—not automobiles. We buy 
clean, sound teeth—not brushes and 
paste. We buy results—and we 
don’t give two whoops and a holler 
how those results are achieved. We 
don’t care what kind of an escape- 
ment or how many jewels our watch 
has. What we want is an accurate 
time-piece—period. We want things 
that take care of our selfish desires 
and your technological accomplish- 
ment may be your pride and joy but 
it doesn't mean a thing to us—the 
buyers. 

When you come in to my office 
as an insurance representative, I 
want you to know your business. 
You are a specialist—to me insur- 
ance is only a part of my scheme of 
life. I want you to use your special- 
ized knowledge for my _ benefit. 
That’s the only reason I’m wasting 
time with you. I hope to get some- 
thing out of you. I’m a selfish hu- 
man being! 


Bank-Agent Automobile Plan 


Open confession being good for 
the soul, let me illustrate this prin- 
ciple of capitalizing selfishness. Our 
bank is very much interested in au- 
tomobile financing and the Bank- 
Agent Automobile Plan. As a matter 
of fact, we were advocating this pro- 
gram back in the 1930’s—before it 
ever became an organized program. 
As you all know, it opens up tre- 
mendous possibilities for the writing 
of insurance which has heretofore 
cleared out of the individual com- 
munity in the finance package. At 
the same time, the efforts of the in- 
surance men can result in many loans 
for the bank—which is our selfish 
end of the deal. 

We have given the program an 
extraordinary amount of promotion 
throughout Georgia—and here is 
where my capitalized selfishness 
comes in. I want to put the insur- 
ance men of the state to work, 
pounding pavements, ringing door- 
bells—selling automobile loans for 
my bank. So—my first advertisng 
approach was built around the men 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Beyond All Else—Continued 


whose interest and co-operation | 
wanted. I sought to build them up 

to arouse public interest in them. 
So, in 16 newspapers, ads like these 
appeared. The heading was—*Con- 
sider Your Local Insurance Agent 
When You Buy Your Next New 
Car.” Then came the flat statement 

“Qur bank does not write imsur- 
\When we finance your auto- 
. we tell you to place your 


ance. 
mobile . 
insurance with any reputable com- 
pany, through your own local in- 


surance agent.” 
Special Advertising 


In another, we opened up—‘To 
Every Man—His Trade. In this case 

insurance to your local agent!” 
\Ve finance the purchase of automo- 
biles. That is our business! We do 
not write automobile insurance. That 
is your local agent's business! So 
. place your insurance 
To every 


we suggest. 
with your own local agent 
man his trade. 

Yes—I admit frankly that it is 
capitalized rather 
what I prefer to call “selfish unsel- 


selfishness—or 
fishness’’—manifesting an interest in 
the other fellow and the things that 
concern him, so that he will have a 
parallel interest in you. 


Insurance Opportunity 


It seems to me that the insurance 
business holds tremendous possibil- 
ity for the application of this prin- 
hazards of life are 
atfects 


ciple. The 


tremendous and varied, as 
our personal and material affairs. 
You who are in the business of in- 
who. know, live, and think 


can study me, my 


suring 
risk all day long 





* Insurance Company 


business, the risk conditions which 
surround me—can come to me and 
interpret them and show me how to 
protect against them. You have a 
wonderful opportunity for creative 
selling—you have a wonderful op- 
portunity to appeal to my inherent 
selfishness. 

Let me go back for just a moment 
to the Bank-Agent Plan and make 
another interpretation of selfishness. 
Frankly, from what I can learn from 
a number of bank men, there are 
many agents who are doing little or 
nothing on the plan—and here the 
element of selfishness enters. They 
maintain that in the time required 
to sell an automobile policy, they can 
sell a much bigger policy of some 
kind with a larger premium and a 
bigger commisson. 

Social Obligation 

Go back to what I said in the 
beginning about your business and 
mine, the “social obligation” of our 
business. If this program is sound 

if it is going to create a better, 
healthier, more back- 
ground for the purchasing, insuring 
and financing of automobiles for in- 
dividuals and small business men 
who need what you can bring to 


serviceable 


them—counsel, advice, and guidance 
in protection against risk. These 
people are “‘society’—the mass 


group from which your business and 
mine derive their franchises. 

The parallels between insurance 
and banking are amazing. There was 
a time when banking was a “class”’ 
business—concerned primarily with 
the large depositor and the large bor- 
rower. Many bankers took the posi- 
tion that the small depositor and 
borrower was “nuisance business.” 
That isn’t true today. Today the 


banks of the nation are engrossed as 
never before in their history—jp 
mass service—and in serving these 
masses they are bringing new mil- 
lions into close contact and thereby 
creating better understanding and 
greater appreciation of the banking 
system of the nation. 
the principle of human selfishness 


Again comes 


People feel more kindly toward any 
industry which is doing something 
of benefit for them. And—for what 
it may be worth in terms of your 
own business—in this mass service 
banks are finding some of their best 
earning 


channels of power and 


profit. 

In a New Era 
Yes—we are in a new era—an era 
which is not only with us now, but 
which is so firmly founded that it 
will continue to grow and expand 
into future generations. 

You may recall the famous stage 
show “Lightnin’ ” in which the great 
actor, Frank Bacon, played until he 
died. Lightnin’ Bill Jones was a loy- 
able old cuss but a bit of a braggard. 
In one particular scene, he held up 
his pension check as an old Army 
Said he, “See this check- 


Secretary of the 


veteran. 
signed by the 
signed by the Treasurer 
ain't wortl 


Treasury 
of the United States ? 
a durn ‘til I sign it.” So I say 

you—“‘See all these grand insurance 
companies? See all these actuarial 
studies? See all these permutations 


and risk calculations and rate struc- 

tures? They ‘ain’t worth a durn’ ex- 

cept as I understand them, believe 

in them, see how they can benefit me 

selfishly, buy them and use them! 

At the end of it all—beyond all els 
it’s people! 


Cla 


From an address before the National Ass 
tion of Insurance Agents 





Globe and Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company 


+ x 2) gay 2 
State of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN HOME 


Fire Assurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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Liability Insurance—The Failure of 
the Insured, Who Was Engaged in 
the Fumigation Business, to Comply 
with Conditions of the Policy with 
Respect to Safety Precautions, 
Relieves the Insurer of Liability 


One Ehrlich was engaged in the 
jumigating business in the city of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and used 
jor that purpose hydrocyanic gas, 
which is highly lethal in nature. He 
obtained liability coverage for in- 
juries or death resulting from the 
operation of his business. Attached 
to the policy was a rider containing 
several warranties on the part of the 
insured with respect to safety pre- 
cautions that were to be observed. 
These warranties required the in- 
sured to beat all overstuffed furni- 
ture and bedding following the 
fumigation process in order to re- 
move all absorbed or pocketed gas. 
He was also required to make ade- 
quate chemical tests in all parts of 
the fumigated premises before allow- 
ing the occupants to re-enter them. 

After fumigating a_ three-story 
dwelling house one morning, the in- 
sured, protected by a gas mask, en- 
tered the premises in the late after- 
noon and opened up all of the 
windows for ventilation. He then 
returned outside and after waiting 
an hour or more re-entered the house 
with no protective mask and made 
tests on all three floors. The tests 
made on the second and third floors 
produced a negative reaction. The 
test made on the first floor, however, 
which was made on a studio couch, 
disclosed the presence of hydro- 
cyanic gas in a deadly quantity. The 
insured did not himself beat out any 
furniture or bedding. He left the 
premises with the doors locked but 
with all windows open for further 
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ventilation and delivered the keys to 
the owner. He told the owner that 
the house could be safely occupied 
the next evening but that the occu- 
pants should beat out all bedding and 
pillows near a window before using 
them. It was the insured’s belief that 
the interim period of ventilation 
would make the premises safe for 
human occupancy. 

The occupants returned the next 
evening and obeyed the insured’s in- 
structions about beating out the 
bedding and pillows. However, dur- 
ing the night an infant sleeping on 
the second floor of the premises died 
from hydrocyanic gas poisoning. 

As the insurer denied liability for 
the infant’s death on the ground that 
the insured had breached the ex- 
pressed warranties of the policy, the 
insured instituted suit on the policy 
to recover the damages and expenses 
incurred by him in an action brought 
against him for the wrongful death 
of the infant. In this action on the 
policy the trial court entered a judg- 
ment of non-suit against the insured 
and upon appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, the judg- 
ment of the trial court, with three 
judges dissenting, was affirmed. 
Ehrlich v. United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., (1947) 51 A. 2d 794. 

It was the contention of the in- 
sured that the question of whether 
or not he had complied with the 
warranties of the policy should have 
been submitted to the jury for de- 
cision. The Court held, however, 
that as the evidence offered by the 
insured clearly disclosed that he had 
not beaten the furniture and bedding 
and had not by personal inspection 
and tests made certain that the 
premises were safe for occupancy, 
there was no issue to submit to the 
jury. In this connection the Court 


stated that “it would be but an ex 
hibition of caprice and perversity 
for a jury to infer that the plaintiff 
had not breached his warranty with 
respect to the beating of the turn 
ture, etc.” 


Automobile Collision Insurance— 

Release by the Insured of a Third 

Party Defeats Recovery from the 
Insurer 


One Chandler was killed when an 
automobile owned, and at the time 
operated by him, was struck and de- 
molished by a train at a grade cross- 
ing. He carried collision coverage on 
the automobile and the policy con- 
tained the usual provisions with re- 
spect to Thereafter, 
the administratrix of the estate of 
the decedent made a settlement with 
the railroad company for 
expenses and for damages for the 
wrongful death. In connection with 
the settlement she executed a re- 
lease discharging the railroad of all 
claims out of or in any 
manner resulting 


subrogation. 


funeral 


“orowing 
from the accident 

. whether the result of the negli- 
gence of the railroad . . . or other- 
wise.”” Following the settlement with 
the railroad the administratrix de 
manded payment from the collision 
insurance carrier for the loss of the 
automobile. This demand was re- 
fused and suit was instituted on the 
policy. 

It was the contention of the ad- 
ministratrix that the railroad com- 
pany had not paid anything for the 
loss of the automobile; that the sum 
paid by the railroad company of 
$12,500 consisted of $948 for fu 
neral expenses and $11,552 for the 
benefit of the widow and two minor 


(Continued on the next paae) 
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children of the decedent. It was 
further contended that the railroad 
company was not liable for the 
automobile loss, as the decedent had 
been guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. The release, however, given 
to the railroad company had not ex- 
cepted any claim for loss of the car. 
It was a full and complete release 
which discharged the railroad com- 
pany from any and all liability what- 


ever. It was therefore held that by 
executing and delivering this release 
to the railroad company the adminis 
tratrix had breached the subrogation 
provisions of the policy and that as 
a result the insurer was not liable 
for the loss. Chandler v. State Farm 
Mut. Automobile Ins. Co., (1947, 
Miss.) 28 So. 2d 571. 

\lthough the adminisiratrix may 


have believed that she had no cause 


of action against the railroad com- 
pany for the loss of the automobile, 










O.. of the first auto- 
matic fire extinguishers. 
This sprinkler depended 
on heat to burn through 
the cords which released 
the water jets. 





THE 





ALEDONIA/V 


EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION 


The amazing development in automatic 
equipment has been a great contribu- 
tion to present day fire control. 


Our policies have also played their 
part in giving more and more protec- 
tion to homes and industry. Before 
railroads and steamships the Caledo- 
nian was satisfying policy holders— 
dependable for more than a century. 
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Founded 1805 
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she nevertheless was vested with the 
right to have that question deter- 
mined in the courts. She waived that 
right when she released the railroad 


company from hiabilitv. She as- 
sumed that her decedent was negli- 
gent as a fact, without any proof 
being made upon that question, al- 
though the settlement and judgment 
for personal damages was upon the 
assumption that the railroad was 
negligent. The insurer was not a 
party to the arrangement with the 
railroad company and did not con- 
sent to the execution of the release. 
The duty on the insurer to pay car- 
ries the corresponding duty on the 
insured to transfer and assign to the 
insurer, unimpaired, all of the in- 
sured’s rights against the person 
causing the damage. As a result of 
the release the administratrix could 
only assign to the insurer an abso- 
lutely worthless claim. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
MOTOR LAW 


FN adereniocnadel automobile _ fi- 
nancial responsibility law is now 
effective in the Province of British 
Columbia, Canada. Under the law 
a driver will lose his driving privi- 
leges in the Province if he is involved 
in an accident in any part of Canada 
or the United States for which he 
cannot prove financial responsibility. 
Similarly a driver from outside the 
Province is subject to seizure of his 
car and revocation of his driving 
privileges if he cannot prove finan- 
cial responsibility for any accident 
occurring in British Columbia. 


WARNED AGAINST 
UNLICENSED COMPANIES 


a )’S Superintendent of 
Insurance, Roy B. Whitehead, 
has issued a warning that unlicensed 
American companies are soliciting 
business in Canada and revealed that 
four individuals were prosecuted and 
convicted of soliciting business for 
the American Farmers’ Insurance 
Company of Phoenix, Arizona. 
California and York took 
similar action against representatives 
of this company which is only li 
censed in Arizona and Colorado. 
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ARE YOU STILL AN ACTIVE 





in this “7% billion-a-year”’ success? 


om was there a partnership like the nation-wide brotherhood 

of volunteers who have helped sell, advertise, and promote sales 
of U. S. Savi ings Bonds! Their program is the greatest sales operation 
at the lowest cost in history. 

Your continued support in promoting the Payroll Savings Plan will 
help “America’s partnership” this year to repeat or surpass last year’s 
four-star performance, in which ‘sales of Savings Bonds were 7% 
billion dollars— exceeding redemptions by far more than a billion! 

So keep up the splendid work—keep on telling and selling your 
employees the advantages of Payroll Savings: (1) ease; (2) regularity; 
(3) safety of investment; (4) security for the indi idual and the 
nation; (5) $4 for ev ery $3 at maturity ! And, remember, people 
with a stake in the future are the most stable, most productive 
employees. 

For any help you need in conducting the Plan, call on your State 
Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 





PARTNER... 








Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 


PS.P 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council, 








CALIFORNIA 





A. B. Se & Co. 


(INC 
PACIFIC COAST pon AGENTS 


nae Yo — 
nsome 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CALIF. 


Seattle Los Angeles 








REINSURANCE INTERMEDIARIES 


an 
SURPLUS LINE BROKERS 


REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS Incorporated 
D.K. MacDONALD & CO. of SAN FRANCISCO 


OTIS CLARK, Manager 
56 Sansome Street San Francisco 


INSURANCE 
GENERAL 
AGENTS 


NEW YORK 


CANADA 





FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT | 
LIMITED 
Successors to Barton & Ellis Limited 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 
460 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
Associate Offices 
Fairfield & Ellis 
60 Congress St. Boston 
79 John St New York 








Hoey, Evuison & Frost, INc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Writinc Att Ciasses oF INSURANCE 
Locat ano CountRY WIDE 








FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 
Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Blidg., Toronto 











SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 
Organized 1921 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 


TELEPHONE 
WH itehall 3-9660 


THE 
WRIGHT 
NEW YORK 7, Y. AGENCY, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 

















Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & C0., 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 























HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 


i | MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
San Francisco ana es Oakland FACILITIES 
COLORADO OREGON 
REED & CO. 
728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. BATES LIVELY & PEARSON 
ae ome 3rd Floor Yeon Bid 
GENERAL AGENTS a 
FOR Portland Oregon 
THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA Oregon's Largest General Agent Serving 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine Oregon Agents for 47 Years. 
FLORIDA 


TEXAS 


JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 











KENTUCKY 


Efficient Service 





AvENS. DARGAN & COMPANY 


HAMTANCE BOK 1660 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 








REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 








MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
UNDERWRITERS 
410 Speed Building—Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 











MASSACHUSETTS 


WALTER SOUTHGATE COMPANY 


Insurance Managers & General Agents 


REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 











FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 


60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
79 John St., New York City 


FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 ST. JOHN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 

REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 


JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 
TELEPHONE C. 4-184] 


TRANSIT TOWER 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 

















MONTANA 


UTAH 


WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
Parent Office 


WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 


Montreal 








H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Canade 
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CLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


12,000 RISKS 


VERY safety deposit box in the 

country, and there are 12,000,000 
of them, is a potential liability to 
the bank or safe deposit company 
that rents it, as the many lawsuits 
brought by safety deposit box 
holders demonstrates. This means 
that all such institutions should 
have the protection afforded by the 
safe depositor liability policy. Re- 
gardless of how loss or damages 
occur, the assured’s legal liability is 
assumed under the policy.—The 
Marylander. 


BE A COUNSELLOR 


HE kind of sale that is most likely 

to succeed is the one where you 
know thoroughly what you have to 
offer and you set yourself up as a 
counsellor. You want to please your 
prospect. You have /iis interests 
foremost in mind. You diagnose his 
case and honestly try to find out why 
what you have to sell is what the 
prospect should have. What you do 
sell him is exactly what he confi- 
dently feels he needs. 

Maybe sometimes you do talk 
vourself out of a sale. But in the 
long run this method pays in in- 
creased prestige and business once 
the prospect and his friends learn 
that you have their interests at heart. 
If, after a sale, deep down in your 
heart you feel that you “put one 
over on him,” you can be sure that 
a lasting, mutually-satisfying rela- 
tionship cannot be expected. 

Sell insurance, yes. The right kind 
of insurance for everybody—there’s 
a definite need for it. But make it 
of the repeat-business variety —The 
Employers’ Pioneer. 
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BUILD A HOME-OWNER LIST 


N MOST communities the tax rec- 
ords—which are public records and 
available to you 
streets, and with parcel of 
property you'll find the owner's 
name, because he’s the one who's 
responsible for the taxes. Select 
the best residential neighborhoods in 
your community, getting property- 
owners’ names. Back in your office, 
check these against the telephone 
book. Any name which appears both 
places at the same address is the 
owner-occupant of a home. Every 
name on such a list needs insurance 


are arranged by 
each 


costing several hundred dollars a 
vear.—Security Group. 


DIG FOR INFORMATION 


OUR workmen's compensation files con- 

tain information that can be used to 
good advantage in soliciting fidelity bonds. 
Payroll information, lists of employees show- 
ing which employees handle money, will 
enable you to discuss intelligently with the 
assured his need for dishonesty insurance. 
Thar's pay dirt in them files, pardner.—Ohio 
Casualty Pointers 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


HERE an agent’s advertising 

budget will permit regular ad- 
vertising in the local newspaper, it 
will aid considerably in making his 
name and his business known to 
local insurance buyers. However, 
local newspaper advertising is not 
recommended unless the agent is 
prepared to do it consistently. One 
of the cardinal principles of success- 
ful advertising is regularity. In other 


words, “constant dripping wears 
away the stone.”—Standard Acci- 
dent. 





SPEAK TO PROSPECTS DAILY 


F YOU could speak to each one 
of your policyholders and prospects 
every day, and simply mention your 
agency name, it would not be long 
until the entire community would 
be thinking of your agency in con- 
nection with insurance. Although 
you could not do that, the same re- 
sults can be accomplished through 
concurrent insurance advertising. 

Concurrent insurance advertising 
is the use of effective, economical 
mediums of advertising and pub- 
licity synchronized 
through the use of a trade mark to 
visualize and enhance the standing 


which are 


of an insurance agency in the pub 
lic mind. 

It must be done by the agent, and 
always in the name of the agent, 
without much reference to an insur- 
ance company.—The North Ameri- 
can Fieldman. 


ADVERTISING IS SELLING 


DVERTISING is selling on a 
big scale. Selling is a sales story 
addressed to one, two or, at best, a 
small number of people. Advertis- 
ing is a sales story addressed to hun- 
dreds, thousands and, in the case of 
some advertising, to millions. 
Profitable advertising, like prof- 
itable selling, consists of using good, 
common-sales-sense. The next time 
you consider a piece of advertising, 
don’t consider it from the stand- 
point of attractiveness, beauty or 
appeal to you. Think of it in terms 
of these three words: Will it sell? 
If it won’t—throw it away. It’s a 
poor salesman—and no one wants 
an unprofitable salesman.—The Gen- 
eral . 1 gent. 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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This advertisement on the grave consequences = 
of personal accidents befalling the uninsured... ‘ 
is designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more personal accident policies. 
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PAINTED BY ACCIDENT 


Pictures as black as this are painted every day 
... by accident. Even now, one may be in prepara- 
tion for you... for you never know when a per- 
sonal accident is going to lay you up—perhaps 
depriving you of your income for months. 
That’s why prudent people protect themselves 
against the bills, the loss of income, the abnormal 
financial drain of an accident . . . before it happens. 
It’s easy to make sure now of ready cash and a 
steady income from the day an accident strikes to 


the day you are back on the job. You can gain 


this security... this peace of mind... through a 
Maryland accident policy tailored precisely to 
your needs. 

See your Maryland agent today. Since he is ex- 
pressly selected for his knowledge and experience 
—for his standards of character—you can place 
your insurance problems in his hands with utmost 
confidence. Remember: Because your Maryland 
agent knows his business, it’s good business for 
you to know him. 

Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3,Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


REGULARLY IN LEADING NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
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AMERICAN Surety Company 
New York, New York 


Appoints New Officers 


E. H. Larson and Harold Christensen have been 
elected assistant treasurers of the American Surety, 
the New York Casualty and the Surety Fire Insurance 
Companies. Mr. Larson will supervise the investment 
portfolio, while Mr. Christensen will handle matters 
pertaining to banking and other financial operations. 


CAMDEN FIRE Insurance Association 


Camden, New Jersey 
Capital Increase Approved 


Stockholders of the company at a special meeting held 


on August 14 approved the proposal to increase the 


paid-in capital stock from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 by 
the issuance of 100,000 additional shares of common 
stock. The approximate time for registration and issu- 
ance of rights to subscribe to the new stock will be 
announced at a later date. 


CAMBRIDGE Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
MERRIMAC Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Andover, Massachusetts 


Dividend Reduction 


The Cambridge Mutual Fire Insurance Company and 
the Merrimac Mutual Fire Insurance Company, which 
are under the same management, have announced a 
change in the dividend scale. Dividends to policyholders 
will be at the rate of 15% for fire, extended coverage 
and allied lines on all policies expiring on and after 
October 1, 1947. The prevailing rate is 20%. 


For September, 1947 








New scales of dividends have been adopted during 
the past year by a large number of mutual insurance 


companies. Besides higher losses, carriers have been 
faced with the problem of a lower return on invest- 
ments, increased cost of operation and heavy charges 
against underwriting income for additions to unearned 
volume of 


premium reserves required by a_ record 


premiums, 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Capital Increase Approved 


At a special meeting held July 23, 1947 shareholders 
of the company approved the proposal that the capital 
stock of the company be increased from $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 by the issuance and sale of 100,000 shares 
of $10 par value capital stock. The board of directors 
at a meeting following the shareholders’ meeting author- 
ized the preparation and filing with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission of a’ Registration Statement and 
Prospectus covering the new issue. Upon the Registra- 
tion Statement becoming effective, it is proposed to offer 
the new stock to shareholders in the ratio of one new 
share for each five shares owned of record at a price to 
be determined later. All shares not purchased through 
the exercise of subscription rights will be purchased by 
a group of investment bankers, acting as underwriters, 
headed by William Blair & Company and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. 


EMPLOYERS Mutual Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Writing Auto at Manual 


This company is writing automobile business at 
manual rates, effective September 1, for new business 
and October 1, for renewals. Automobile liability and 
property damage were written at a 5% to 15% deviation 
from manual. 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Surety 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 





























St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A-+-,” Excellent, in Best 
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GENERAL TRANSPORTATION Casualty and 
Surety Company, New York, New York 


Increases Capital 


Effective April 21, the company increased its capital 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000 and contributed $300,000 
to surplus through the sale of 20,000 shares of $10 par 
stock at $25 each. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


Recapitalization Plans 


A special meeting of the stockholders of Glens Falls 
Insurance Company has been calied for September 5 
to vote upon the pre yposed increase in capital stock from 
$2,500,000 to $3,250,000 by the sale of 150,000 addi- 
tional shares of $5 par common stock at a price to be 
determined later. 

At the same meeting stockholders will be asked to 
approve a change in title of the Glens Falls Investing 
Corporation to Glens Falls Corporation and to approve 
the transfer of a portion of the net proceeds of the new 
stock issue to the Glens Falls Indemnity Company. The 
directors have recommended that $1,000,000 or 20% 
of the net proceeds, whichever is greater, be transferred 
to the casualty affiliate. 

If the capital increase is approved the company ex- 
pects to offer the new shares to stockholders early in 
October. A syndicate headed by Morgan Stanley & Co., 
will underwrite any unsubscribed stock. 


GULF !nsurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Examined 


An increase of $118,157 in net surplus of the Gulf 
Insurance Company is reflected in an examination report 
conducted as of December 31, 1946 by examiners ot 
the Texas and Ohio Insurance Departments. The up- 
ward revision in surplus is attributable almost entirel\ 
to lower reserves for unpaid claims, the examiners 
setting this liability at $591,955 against the company’s 
filed statement provisions of $706,854. 

\ssets at the year end, as determined by examiners, 
amounted to $9,074,145 while liabilities were computed 
at $5,780,163, leaving surplus as regards policyholders 
of $3,293,982. Comparable figures repurted in the m- 
pany’s filed annual statement were assets, $9,000,609, 
liabilities, $5,884,959 and policyholders’ surplus, $9, 
175,724. 
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HARTFORD Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Flaxman Promoted 


Barnard Flaxman, formerly assistant secretary, was 
elected secretary of the company at a recent board meet- 
ing. Mr. Flaxman, with the Hartford at the home office 
since 1924, is also secretary of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company and is associated with the investment 
division of the two Hartfords. 


HOME Indemnity Company 


New York, New York 
Recapitalization 


In a special letter, the common stockholders were 
notified of a plan to increase the company’s capital from 
$1,050,000 to $1,250,000 and contribute $3,800,000 to 
surplus. The additional funds are to be realized from 
the sale of 40,000 shares of $5 par, non-cumulative, 
non-voting, preferred stock at $100 per share. The 
company has the right to retire the issue, in part or in 
full on any semi-annual dividend payment date, at $100 
per share. Non-cumulative dividends on the new issue 
will be at the rate of 2'2% per annum. Stockholders 
will vote on the plan September 8, 1947. It is con- 
templated that The Home Insurance Company, which 
presently owns more than 75% of the casualty com- 
pany’s outstanding common stock, will take up the 
entire issue. During the first six months of 1947 the 
company’s casualty writings were $6,471,000 as com- 
pared with $4,116,000 for the same period of 1946. 
Management has informed us that it has been attempt- 
ing to write a more diversified volume of business so 
that automobile writings will constitute about 50% of 
the total writings as compared with 60% for the year 


1946. 


KEYSTONE MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Penalties Demanded 


Pennsylvania's Insurance Commissioner James F. 
Malone, Jr., has informed Artemas C. Leslie, Allegheny 
County District Attorney, that the examination con- 
ducted by his Department and an examination of the 
year-end statement as filed by the Keystone Mutual 
Casualty Company of Pittsburgh, revealed serious dis- 
trepancies, which, in the opinion of the Department, 
were wilful and deliberate on the part of the officers 
of the company who signed and swore to the annual 
statement. The company’s annual statement was sworn 


(Continued on the next page) 
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DO YOU NEED A NON CONFERENCE 


COMPANY IN YOUR AGENCY? 


(BONDING ONLY) 


Consider the following— 


AGE—We are the 7th oldest bonding 
company in the United States. 


VOLUME—1946 results show us in 29th 
place in total volume for both 
fidelity and surety lines written in 
the United States, or 22nd place 
for surety only. 


TERRITORY—Licensed in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, II- 
linois, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado. 


GOVERNMENT 
LICENSED—We are authorized to sign 


bonds in favor of the United 
States Government or any of its 
Departments. 


WHAT WE 


OFFER—Competitive rates—a handy rate 
manual (you have never seen one 
like it!)—order blanks in place of 
applications for preferred business 
—streamlined application blanks 
(as short as we can make them) 
—bond forms in pads—executed 
padded bonds for most frequently 
used bonds, such as notary, beer, 
liquor, etc. (use like insurance 
policies) —the most attractive 
agency and notary signs —a 
handy kit of supplies (not bulky). 





There must be a reason for our progress — over 
5500 agents know why. 
Invite us to call upon you and explain our system. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 21 W. 10th Street Sioux Falls 
Chicago 4, Illinois Kansas City 6, Missouri South Dakota 
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Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





A STOCK COMPANY 


All forms Casualty Insurance 


Aviation Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN -> 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office = Orlando, Florida 




















« 5) 
Casualty — Fire 
Automobile and Surety 
Reinsurance 


Catastrophe—Excess of Loss 


Treaty and Specific 


Specialty covers including: 


Fleets — Motor Cargo — Aggregate 
Excess — Surcharge Premium Guarantee 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS 


NC. 
90 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
































INSUBANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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KEYSTONE MUTUAL—Continued 


to and signed by A. J. O'Leary, vice president; N, P. 
Kann, treasurer. Commis- 
sioner Malone recommended that these officers be 


Kann, secretary, and E. J. 


prosecuted. At a hearing before the Attorney General 


of Pennsylvania last month, Deputy Attorney Ralph B 
Umstead testified that the annual statement filed by the 
company showed surplus of $1,439,000 whereas the 
examination showed a surplus impairment of $1,590,000 


MAINE BONDING & Casualty Company 


Portland, Maine 
Examined 


This company was examined for the period beginning 
July 1, 1943 and ending December 31, 1946 by the 
Insurance Department of Maine. The statement as of 
December 31, 1946 filed by the examiners substantiated 
that filed by the company as of the same date. 


MERCHANTS Fire Assurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Dividend Increase 


Directors of the Merchants Fire Assurance Corpora- 
tion of New York have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of $.50 plus extra of $.10 per share payable August 15 
to stockholders of record August 1. This action places 
the stock on a $1.20 annual basis compared with $1.10 
previously maintained. 


MERCHANTS Fire Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 
New Treasurer 


The board of directors of this company at their semi- 
annual meeting held August 12 elected Herbert Hoog- 
strate to the post of treasurer succeeding D. A. Holladay 
who died on July 26 after a short illness. Mr. Hoog- 
strate has been associated with the company for the 
past twenty years, the last nine years as chief accountant. 


NATIONAL UNION Fire Insurance Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Recapitalization 
The National Union Fire Insurance Company of 


Pittsburgh has completed arrangements for the sale of 
180,000 new shares of $5 par value stock. The offering 
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Stockholders have the right to 
each 11 shares held, after 
a 4-for-1 split brought about by a reduction in par value 
from $20 to $5. Warrants will expire at 10 A.M. 
(E.S.T.) September 29. They were mailed August 
29 to stockholders of record August 25. The sale of 
new stock will realize $4,500,000 of which $900,000 will 
be applied to capital and the balance to surplus. The 
present capital is $1,100,000. 


price is $25 per share. 
purchase 9 new shares for 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Casualty 


Insurance Company 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Association 
Fire Insurance Company 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Dividends to Policyholders 


The directors of these companies have declared the 
regular 20° dividend, an extra 5% dividend, and a 
special extra 5% dividend, or a total of 30%, on net 
premiums under policies expiring during the fourth 
quarter of 1947. Approval of these dividends has been 
received by the Department of Banking & Insurance 
of the state of New Jersey. 


NORFOLK AND DEDHAM Mutuol Fire 


Insurance Company, Dedham, Massachusetts 
Dividend Reduction 


Effective October 1, 1947 the dividend scale of this 
company will be reduced from 20% to 15% for all 
business except automobile writings outside of New 
England territory on which the dividends will remain 
at 10%. The conservative action by the management 
of this century old carrier was taken after careful con- 
sideration of the trend of higher losses, increased re- 
serve requirements made necessary by the sharply 
higher premiums volume now underwritten and de- 
creased security values. 


OKLAHOMA FARM BUREAU Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, Chickasha, Oklahoma 
Organizing 


Formation of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company has been completed and the 
company has applied for a license to transact business 
from the Oklahoma Insurance Department. Sponsored 
by the Oklahoma Farm Bureau its official staff com- 
prises: President, John I. Taylor; vice president, L. 


Davis: secretary, Lewis Munn; and treasurer, E. G. \ 


Jeffrey. 
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Conventions at the MORAINE 
> HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


HOTEL « 


UML 2-8 aK 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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“Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly . . . no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to do business 
with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 
S 
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No Business 
Direct 





NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 











CARAS | OZ OM iL LY 
ila ett euemne 
REINSITRANGES 
FIDELITY AND SURETY EONDBS 
SPECIALIZED LINES ANG EXCESS COVERS 
CASUALTY AND LIAEILITY LINES 
CAPITAL #1.666,666,06 


LEONHART And COMPANY, INc. 


REINSURANCE 


Treaty * Facultative 


1020 St. Paul Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
3637 


40 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
Hanover 2-6384 


Vernon 
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PARAMOUNT MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ordered to Cease Business 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Department has notified 
the Paramount Mutual Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, to cease and desist from the 
transaction of all business except the payment of abso- 
lutely essential salaries and expenses. This action fol- 
lowed completion of a state examination report of the 
company which revealed such a condition that its further 
transaction of business would be hazardous to the poliey- 
holders, creditors and the public. 

The Paramount Mutual, formerly the Hope Mutual 
lire Insurance Company, was practically dormant prior 
to October 28, 1946, reporting assets of only $1 at the 
close of the preceding year. During the last two months 
of 1946 the company wrote premiums totaling $61,866 
principally automobile finance accounts originating in 
ten states and D. of C. although licensed to operate in 
Pennsylvania only. Net premium volume in 1947 had 
been running at the rate of $250,000 annually. Assets 
reported by the company at the close of 1946 amounted 
to only $41,632. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Indemnity 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


Elects Officers 


At an organizational meeting of the subsidiary, the 
following officers, all officials of the parent company, 
Providence Washington Insurance Company, were 
elected : Chairman of the board, Garry C. House; presi- 
dent, Stephen W. Carey, III; vice president, W. B. 
Froelich; vice president and secretary, H. E. Hill; 
secretary, J. Austin Carroll; and treasurer, R. S. 
Duncombe. At a prior meeting the following were 
elected to the board of directors: Claude R. Branch, 
Stephen W. Carey, III, G. Maurice Congdon, William 
Gammell, Jr., Robert H. I. Goddard, Jr., Everett S. 
Hartwell, Garry C. House, A. Livingston Kelley and 
Richmond Viall. 


SAINT PAUL MERCURY Indemnity Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Volume Up 


The June 30, 1947 statement recently presented to its 
stockholders by Saint Paul Mercury Indemnity Com- 
pany showed a gain in premium volume of 39.8%. 
Volume was $9,098,914 or $2,590,073 greater than tor 
the corresponding period in 1946; uneatued premiums 
were increased $1,236,426 and loss reserves by $2,442, 
747. As a result of the large additions to reserves, an 
underwriting loss of $298,798 was reported. Interest 
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on investments was $417,490. Depreciation in the mar- 
ket value of securities in the amount of $74,913 was 
subtracted from the reserve for depreciation, which now 
stands at $1,012,933. Assets of $31,113,899, capital 
$3,000,000 and surplus $7,692,514, an increase of $35,- 
823 over the year end, were shown in the mid-year 
balance sheet. 


THE TEXAS STANDARD Insurance Company 


Marshall, Texas 
New Company 


The Texas Standard Insurance Company which was 
formed under Texas laws early this year is now actively 
operating. Licensed on April 15 with paid-in capital 
of $100,000 and a like amount of surplus it writes fire, 
allied lines and automobile physical damage coverage 
at regular board rates. Quota share reinsurance ar- 
rangements are maintained with the North Star Rein- 
surance Corporation. 

The company was sponsored by local interests chief 
among which are Erik P. Littlejohn and E. Price Little- 
john who operate the general agency firm of E. P. 
Littlejohn and Company. In addition to Erik P. Little- 
john and E. Price Littlejohn who are president and 
secretary, respectively, the official staff includes: Vice 
presidents, R. W. Blalock, lawyer; J. E. Harter, owner 
City Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co., Marshall; F. S. Mc- 
Gee, estate management and investments ; and W. Dud- 
ley Taylor, Jr., vice president, Marshall, Mill and 
Elevator Company ; treasurer, O. H. Clark, vice presi- 
dent and cashier First National Bank, Marshall; as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer, Mrs. Thelma 
Mosley. 


THE TRAVELERS Group 


Hartford, Connecticut 
New Secretary 


Robert Wareing has been named secretary of The 
Travelers Fire and The Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Companies replacing Joseph D. Leahy who died 
January of this year. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE Company 
New York, New York 


Jones Elected President 


Hendon Chubb, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the company, announced that the board of di- 
rectors at their recent meeting elected John T. Jones 
president to succeed the late George Reaney. Nathan 
Mobley was elected to the ne wly created office of execu- 
tive vice president and a director of the company. 
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AMERICA IS BUILDING! 


Wherever there is construction there is a need for 
Builders Risk Insurance. The latest information 
about the coverage is contained in a new sales aid 
for agents’ use, another timely item characteristic of 


Springfield Group Service. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | . . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES © 























IMSTERDANL 


NEW YORK 























BALTIMORE 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
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(Dividends Declared) |: 1.122.222! June 99 Boston Insurance, Boston Citizens Lite & Casuaity, Los Angeles — 
Allstate, Chicago (Oxford Heads Ocean Marine (Requests Stock Permit) » Aug. of 
(Pictorial Auto Policy) .......... June 99 Eee Colonial Tueuvance. toe Anscks 
American Casualty, Reading Caledonian Group, Hartford teste Tange arene? ic tell age g, 
i . : ~ - (Surplus Contribution) ..........4 Aug 
(Hill, Krug Advanced) .......... June 99 (Executive Changes) ............. July 59 Commercial and Industrial, Ilouston 
American Fidelity, Montpelier Cambridge Mutual Fire, Andover (Licensed) spans ...- May 40 
(Broadens Charter) .............+ May 388 "(Dividond ae ei ' . 5 ACONROT)  sceve cece soescecen 02. Ma 
(Dividend Reduction) ........... Sept. 105 Commercial Union Group, New York a 
American Insurance Group, Newark Camden Fire, Camden (Greer Advanced) Aug. 3 
PO DBE) Sicccecsccaensewies May 38 dead aa hes 58 asst Br say ger he gg leg ‘consi 
(Staff Cl s) aan OD (New Stock Issue) .............+0/ Aug. 58 Consolidated Casualty, San Francisco pa 
. , ea ae tteeeee une ve (Capital Increase Approved) ....Sept. 105 (Incorporates) .....+..+sseees505 a 9 
American Surety, New York . . . Constitution Reinsurance, New York . 
(Appoints New Officers) .......5 Sept. 105 ser, usuranee, Bartan Toe neat (Ibsen, President) .........ee+-eed Aug. 55 
Anchor Casualty. St. Pani Cee SED  c.ne0000600¢00058008 May 40 Continntel Fate. Calne 
(Adds New Directors) ........ May 38 Central Surety & Insurance, Kansas City _ (Issues Polio Rider) Cie ...-May #0 
Angelus Indemnity, Los Angeles (Examined) .......-eseceee es ee eed Aug. 4 (Proposes Capital Increase) ......July 
(Creditors Reserve Dividend) ....Mavy 38 Century Indemnity, Hartford (Capital Increase Approved) ....Sept. 10 fae 
Associated Fire & Marine. San Francisco CEU BOUCHE) cececcccnsvesss Feb. 34 Continental Fire and Casualty, Jallas — 
(Discontinuing Fire Lines) ...... May 38 (Completes Merger) ............./ Aug. 54 (Adds New Funds) ..........+++-- June 10 
112 Best’s Fire and Casualty News For 
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Continental Insurance, New York 


(Mid-Year Results) ..... sesccoes Aug. 56 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 

(Butler Deceased) .............+.- July 60 
Dorchester Mutual Fire, Boston 

(Dividends Reduced) ............. July 60 
Dubuque lire & Marine, Dubuque 

(Changes in Official Staff) ........ May 41 
Eagle Indemnity, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............. July 0 
Empire Fire & Marine, Omaha 

(Licensed) ....-seceeseeeeeeeeees June 100 
Empire State, Watertown 

(See Agricultural) ................ June 99 
The Employers’ Group, Boston 

eee 66 TOCRTE) 2 ccccccvcccccssed Aug. 56 
Employers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 

(Writing Auto at Manual) ...... Sept. 105 


Employers Mutual Liability, Wausau 
(Reduces Automobile Dividends).Aug. 56 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 


SMIMOE) sccccccccesscccesecccnd Aug. 58 
Excess Management, New York 

(Tenth Anniversary) .............May 41 
Factory Insurance, Hartford 

(R.F.C. Contract Terminated) ...July 60 
Farmers Automobile Inter-Ins., Los Angeles 

(Shortens Title) .....0--esscccees: July 61 


Farmers Insurance, Los Angeles 
(See Farmers Auto. Inter-Ins.) ..July 61 
Federation Insurance, Montreal 


Se SOMES scscsedseccvesceed Aug. 58 
Federal Mutual Fire, Boston 

(Bia Changes) ...csccroccccccccs June 100 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 

(Pierson Advanced) .............. May 42 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 
(See Continental Insurance) .....Aug. 56 
Food Dealers Mutual Fire, Chicayo 


(Organizing) .......... nee c cone ae 
George Rogers Clark, Rockford 

(Bxamined) ....cccccccccsccecccced Aug. 58 
General Transportation, New York 

(Increases Capital) .............Sept. 106 
Genessee Valley Medical Care, Rochester 

PE, ttccescsedensenesccd coum Ge 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 

Cy THOOETOEE) cccccccccccccscs June 101 

(Plans Capital Increase) ........./ Aug. 58 

(Recapitalization Plans) ........ Sept. 106 
Grain Dealers National, Indianapolis 

(Board Chairman Named) ......./ Aug. 59 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 

CRMRMREMOE) onc ccescccccesecs Sept. 106 
Hanover Fire Group, New York 

tt PD  sacceecessersneeee July 61 
Harford Mutual, Bel Air 

Coen Mutual Fire) 2... .6. 2.2000: -.July 62 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 

(Flaxman Promoted) ........... Sept. 107 
Health Insurance Plan, New ork 

SEED weeesceeccssecesccviveccmy @& 
Home Insurance, New York 

(By-Laws and Staff Changes) .-May 42 

(Recapitalization) .............3. Sept. 107 
Hospital Service, Chicazeo 

DT p204 > ieehGedn Kbhieed aeees May 43 


Hudson Mohawk Mutual Casualty, Albany 
(Merger Approved) S6eervencon Ge 
Idaho Farm Insurance, Pocatello 


fee June 101 
Inland Empire Casualty, Beoisxe 

(New Reciprocal) . chs ao a 
Inland Empire Insurance, Boise 

SW COMPAR) ccvccccccccvecccche. OD 
Insurance Company of N. A.. Vhiladelphia 

eee May 44 

(Biel Promotions) .......cccccss May 44 

(New Farm Forms) .............4 June 101 


(Latin American Expansion) ....Aug. 60 
Insurers Indemnity. Tulsa 
a Pee July 61 
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Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New York Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Reduces Dividend Rates) ......./ Aug. 60 (Pays Benefit Restoration) ......Aug. 62 
International Indemnity, St. Louis Paramount Mutual, Philadelphia 
CHOW COUMMMERT) scccccaccsvcvcvesi Aug. 0 (Ordered to Cease Business) ....Sept. 110 
Keystone Indemnity Exchange, Philadelphia Potomac Insurance, Washington 
(Refund to Policyholders) .......4 Aug. 60 ag nny Capital and Powers — 
oe X > . DIMPLE) ..ccccveccvcecscocscves July 63 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgn Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 
CAPE GE TOUTED) ccc ccdcccccccecs July #1 ns ‘eo ils pactp : a 
(Penalties Demanded) Sept. 107 (Merger ‘en Approved) .May 46 
bob , hentia ela eaten . (Merger Completed) ...... +----dune 102 
che Seven. ie ; (Granted Full Membership) .....Aug. 62 
( oa. esas July 62 Ary | Comets. Seattle . 
fol 2 Baad Setecligg “alte? ORS Shctagllg” Sticks ie (Mew BeGipPeehs) .ccccccccccccccel lay 47 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpvol > —_ ’ 
CRREEOE TRADOTE)  6o0c0cccccccccesd Aug. 60 Prefe rred Insurance, Grand Rapids _ 
" : (Revising Capital Structure) ....June 102 
— — Austin - 44 se fem Risk Mutual, Des Moines 
(Licemsed) sees seeee eee eeeeeecee ed a) CERO 0.000:0:0000405800906000% June 102 
Lloyd's, London ieatiemaatiieiiai . Neaaens : in 
(vuncan Deceased) .............. July 62 : “Teneo Casualty, St. — 47 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance, Mansfield SN ys eae iacck can J uly 64 
(Dividend Change) oecccccccccecced Aug. 62 Providence Washington Indem., Providence 
Maine bonding & Casualty, Portland REE Sstencicoinesirewnsien June 102 
ee Terre Sept. 108 (Bilects Officers) ....0.csccccc se BOD. 119 
Marathon Insurance, Dallas : Providence Washington, Providence 
acon ge & ‘ Ohta 62 CPI DUNE) icc icctcsscues May 48 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore (Addition to Staff) ............... July 64 
(Declares Dividend) ............June 101 puptic Mutual Casualty, St. Louis 
Maryland Hospital Service, Baltimore | (Examined) ........ en band Sus ae Aug. 63 
(See Associated Hospital) ........May 38  Repubiic Indemnity, Tucson 
Medical Surgical Service, Yakima (Proposed Stock Issue) .......... May 48 
(Licensed) .....cssseeescceceeees June 102 Reserve Insurance Chicago 
Merchants Fire, Denver ‘ (To Increase Capital) ...........4 Aug. 63 
(HOW TEOMGMTOE) cccccccsesscenes Sept. 108 Royal Insurance, Liverpool 
Merchants Fire, New York CBRMEEL TOROEE) coc csccccsscccscad Aug. 63 
(Dividend Increase) ............Sept. 108 Rural Fire, Dallas - 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, Buffalo (See Farmers Cooperative) ......Mar. 109 
(Resumes Dividends) .............¢ July 62 Rural Mutual Casualty, Madison 
Mercury Insurance, St. Paul (See Farm Bureau Mutual) ....../ Apr. 100 
(See St. Paul Fire & Marine) ....Aug. 64 St. a =. Paul 
Merrimac Mutual Fire, Andover . (Stock Jpg teport) ee Mar, 114 
(See Cambridge Mutual) ........ Sept. 105 + a ce geeeeenbaens May 48 
Michigan Surety, Lansing ‘Mi H Y — ped aia taeda lay 4 
CI TD sc acwesesedvcascns Mey 6 ee es or+-Aug. 64 
ss ; : a St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis (Volume Up) Sept. 110 
(Zelle, New President) ..........May 45 . : iit i a , 
Mutual Boiler Insurance, Boston Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago sa 
(Pease Promoted) ...........-e0- May 45 —— Staff Changes) vere treeed Aug. 65 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Bel Air Ne aay % ae Insurance, ¢ es - 
i | (tar July 62 mS . PAY) soccer scrscccocced 1g. So 
sic : a Shelby } . 8 y 
National Automobile & Cas., Los Angeles Owen lee Pee June 103 
(No Special Premiums) ..........May 45 RR di og _ spoighn tele : 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh ‘ South Carolina Insurance, Columbia 
(Proposes Recapitalization) ..... July 638 _ (Capital Increase) ............+- June 103 
(Recapitalization) ..............Sept. 108 Southern Canada, Toronto — 

New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton _ (in Process of Organization) ....July 64 
(Dividends to Polieyholders) ...Sept. 109 —— oe eas a New York _ 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ass'n Fire, Trenton Sun Bail "Bond oa” ft aay. 5 

(Dividends to Policyholders) ..Sept. 109 (Retired) Pease May 48 
Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen Sense Maeihinedent tual eee eye bi 
CHRCONS CRORE) cc sciscscocessesed Aug. 63 — Dallas see 68 
Norfolk and Dedham, Dedham Texas Standard, Marshall ee ne es = 
(Dividend Reduction) ..........Sept. 109 (New Company) ............. ..Sept. 111 
North British & Mercantile, London The Travelers, Hartford 
(Shalleross Deceased) ............ May 46 (New Secretary) ............0. Sept. 111 
Northeastern New York Medical, Albany United Benefit Fire, Omaha ' 
a” eee arr May 46 ,, (Licensed) ............. pe ses z++-+May 48 
‘ Deas United States Guarantee, New York 
Northern Casualty, Des Moines (Reaney Dies) Aug. 65 
_(See Northern Mutual) ............May 46 (Jones Elected President) ...... Sept WW 
Northern Mutual Bonding, Des Moines Py “ ee ; 
(New Title) .........0s++.++.++..May 46 Universal Surety, Lincoln j - 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton iCoreection™ Notice) ee ee Jul , rf 
. ™ Se y 6 
To SL ere June 102 = victory General. New York 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ July 63 ictory General, New York : 
‘ a Ms tele cg gra (In Process of Organization) ....July 64 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau, Chickasha Westminster Life, Chicago 
CORED oncvesccaerercscnsss Sept. 109 (See Bankers Life & Casualty » 59 
Old Colony Insurance, Boston m Wisconsin Mutual, Madison alias ne 
(See Boston Insurance) ..........4 Aug. 53 : (Liquidation Completed) .........May 48 
Pacific Employers. Ios Angeles Yorkshire Insurance, York 
eae July 63 (Loses Massachusetts License) ...Aug. 65 














Give you a weekly confidential report and 
review of all happenings of importance in 
the insurance world. Instructive, concise, 
accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost 
—$7.50 a year for Life Bulletin, Fire, Ma- 
rine and General Bulletins or Casualty, 
Surety and General Bulletins. 


Write for sample copies today. 
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Leonhart and Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md 











Accident and Casualty Insurance Co., New York, N. Y... 59 In 
Aetna insurance Group, Hartford, Conn. ................ , 7 Lloyd ‘Thomas Co., he, Chicago, Ill. .......... at 
American Appraisal Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. .......... . 8 Loyalty Group, Newark, N. de wees eeeeees eee eeeees ; 
American Associated Insurance Companies, St. Louis, Mo. .. 60 MacDonald & Co. D. K., San Francisco, Cal. .......... 
American Casualty Company, Reading, Pa. ............ .... 71  Mackubin, Legg & Company, Baltimore, Md. ............ 
American Credit Indemnity Company, Baltimore, Md. ...... 92 Manhattan Fire and Marine Ins. Co., New York, N. ¥ 
les Miro ¢ ‘asualty C Orlando, Fk 108 Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, ae aiaaee 
American Fire and Casualty Co., rlan . errr re S ‘ oe sp SEE \ 
American Insurance Group, The, Newark, N. J. ......... 25 Maryland Casualty Company, he, Baltimore, Md. . 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, IlL ... Vo Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Re-Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. .......... ; ; . Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Moutreal, Canada ........ 
American Reserve Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ....... 18 Millers National insurance Co., ( hicago, ii] eee 
American Surety Group, New York, N. Y. ...........: es 5 4 Mississippi Valley Underwriters, Louisville, Ky 
uae Cndheew ‘ S » Mi 6 Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, Ill. ............... 
Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul, Minn. ........... ? : 
. merance € any. P idence, R. I 34 National Adjusters, ine., New York, N. Y. 
Anchor Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. ......... 3 N s brane eh . 
Assurance Company of America, New York, N. Y. ........ 94 pr mee Union ( ee, : ee ae TE oh 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York, N. Y. ......... 20 ationa nion and Birmingham Group, Pittsburgh, Pa 
cals Miata Dat he ” New Amsterdam Cusualty Company, Baltimore, Md. . 
Jates, Lively & Pearson, Portland, Oregon ............... 102 . ; 
+ : nis Nee : waren New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., Manchester, N. H 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock MIB i sadcaeces a 4 : ae - ye 
° ; : oe ? or North American Accident Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill .. 
Jowden and Associates, Dallas, Texas .............. ea “e3 Northern Assurance Co. Ltd., The, New York, N. Y 
Caledonian Insurance Company, The, Hartford, Conn. .... 100 epee reba aon ore Goumans Seat York NX. 4. . 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. .... 70 ave an pany, Ne\ 2 rer 
“ ’ 11 . 3 Ohio Farmers Insurance Co., LeRoy, Ohio ........... 
Chapman Park Hotel, The, Los Angeles, Cal. ....... re 63 >. ~ a : ~ eee, * : 
‘ srical Uni Ocean Group, The, New York, N. 51 Pacific National Fire Ins. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Commerica. a eee Pn ll lil. Ny aNe Hs otets 55 Paramount Fire Insurance Co., New_York, N. Y. 
Conover & Co., eg eee gener BROT Scie e0:406.9'e:01 0-06 ** 55 Pearl American Group, New York, N. Y. ....cccccscccccece 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill. ...... —— 50 . : : “ee : 
. : _ ; m Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. .............00. 
Compeon & Roynolds, Inc., New TOK, N. Zo ccsccccscccsccceee 72 Phoenix-Connecticut Group, The. Hartford. Cons 
Cravens, Dargan & Company, B nan Sy BE scwenccsesenes 102 Datouer Eneurance Sane on al The. Was shinaton, "3 Rees 
Dale & Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada .................. 52 Preferred age enlhieses. Company Topeka, Ai 
Dotson Company, H. S., Helena, Montana ................ 102 Providence Washington Ins. Co Daan a 
Drake Hotel, The, Chicago, Ill. ....... settee tee enna een eeees 5 Redmond «& Shaughnessy, Ltd.. Montreal, Canada |. 
Employers Insurance Co, of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. ..... G4 Reed & Company, Denver, Colo. ..... Sone enn ees thom 
me acne Reinsurance ( tag oar ve =O ul Mga eee sesecncee io Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Montreal, Canada inanes poses 
tureka Casualty Company, Phi adelphia, EE eee er be teinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
Excess Insurance Co. * America, bl ine Re kcaedicks oan Reinsurance Underwriters, Inec., San Francisco, Cal. 
Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y. ...........:.. 108 Remington Rand, New York, N. Y. ............ ~~ 
ED Ge EM, TREONE, DEOOE, occ cicrccicccccscttccccrvccveces 102 Remington Rand. me ae a ae ere 
Fairfield, Ellis & Grant, Montreal, Canada ......... issc0eee i Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. ...... 
es OOOO. COUMOD, Bh. sc ccvctcrerves.crvacsoesnnes 66 St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. Louis. Mo 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, Md. .............- 53° =Saint Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. .................. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Ins. Corp., Baltimore, Md. ............ 28 Security Fire Insurance Co., Davenport, Iowa ....... 
Fire Association Group, Philadelphia, Pa. esses s.eleeekees 22 Security Insurance Companies, New Haven, Conn 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Cal. ................ 81 Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Ill. .................-. 
Firemen’'s Insurance Co.,. WME IN: Ds oisvdgcinccesnn'as etme 115 Soundscriber Corp., New Haven, Conn. ......... hee 
OG UN «BHOTGl, DOCTOR, BRICM.  ccccccvccdccccnscsccscenen 62 Southgate Company, Walter, Dallas, Texas ............. Mat: 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce. Corp., Philade pete. Pa 6 Spear and Co., Inc., San Francisco, a ST eR Sr: 
General of America Group, Seattle, Wash. ....... ieere hoe aad 83 Springtield Group, The, Springfield, Mass. .......... aie 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. ..........-... 40 Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, __* egpareamaunaaeres se: 
Geyer & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. .......... .-+ee+see 30 Summers, J. W., San Antonio, Texas _ pee snea 
Globe & Rutgers Group, New York, N. Y. ...............0005 98 Sun Insurance Group, op Se ee a Pree 
Granite State Fire Ins. Co., Portsmouth, N. H. ............ 68 Transportation Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. .. 
Great American’ Group, New York, N. Y. ..............+0000% 16 ‘Tressel, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. .......... rere 
ee OMPENOCO CG., TGTIRE, TOBRS ccc cecccsccccctecesesccws 97 Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
“i a : - Unity Fire Ins. Corp., The, New York, aa 
Hampson & Son, Limited, Montreal, Canada ...... ere 102 United States Casualty Company, New York, N. ¥ 
Hawkeye Casualty Co., eae _—. Rernnantaneteds er = United States Fidelity & Guaranty > ll SG 
Hoey, Ellison & of oem zn¢., The Spi York. OY ' “aq United States Guarantee Company, New York, N , 
Home Insurance | wee ge ae ee i: ie “"** 405 Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. ..... 
Howard & ¢ 0., Robert, Montrent, ( ana ae ee gens aire cele —- oe Washington Fire & Marine Insurance Co.. St. Louis. Mo 
tnt  haagl ~" — E. oe vl ao teiuspeni nibs! aaa acer ‘sors “05 Western Casualty and Surety Company, The, Fort Scott, Kan 
Inois Fire ins. ©o., Heago, je oe se se bt st peaiet ne <6 ; . Western Surety Company, Sioux Fails, S. ID. .. 
Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa...... Back Cover Wheeldex Mfg. Co gy * ‘York, N. ¥ 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa .......... 63 Wiles Co. A. D.. Indianapolis, Ind. ....../.2! 
Jones & Proctor Bros. Ltd., Toronto, Canada setee seen ee es 102 Willis, Faber & Co.. Montreal. Canada eee ote 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo. .... 74 Wilson & Company, Limited, A. F., Toronto, Canada 
Knowles Be Ss, eee ag EE DO OINBOD, COME. bis ceccnsccemeseercce 102 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York. N. Y. ... 
Kolob Corp., The, Salt Pi Se, WO ccreceseccecoceenees 102 Woodward and Fondiller. Inc., New York, N. Y 
La Mers Studio, ES Me SM hens tg Nidal aw See adda 58 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y 
Legge Co. Inc., Walter G., New York, N. Y. .......cccesccees 3 Wright Agency, Inc., The, New York, N . 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
Orgonized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Orgonized 1870 


Milwoukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Orgonized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1674 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York 7, New York 


535 Homer St., 





HOME OFFICE - 10 PARK PLACE - 


Canadian Departments 
Vancouver, B. C. 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St, 
San Francisco 6, Calif, 














SCHOOL FOR AGENTS 


THE DOOR IS OPE® 


loth -Sinervicas SCHOOL FOR AGENTS 


Three Courses are available to Agents of any of 
the North America Companies; their employees or associates 
(men and women). + An eight-weeks across-the-board Course 
in Fire, Marine and Casualty Insurance —a five-weeks Fire and 
Marine Course —and a five-weeks Casualty Course. * + Your 
North America Service Office will give you complete details. 


EN !) 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
2 NORTH AMERICA 
fiance COMPANIES. A4bech Gahan 


AMERICA * 
4D ELPHIA % 
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